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[From Bishop Mant's British Months. } 
THE MONTH OF MAY. 
Ir was of old a festive day, 
That ushered in the birth of May. 
Right early on the jocund morn, 
When that delightful month was born, 
Or ere the thrush’s new-fledged brood 
Came forth their caterpillar food 
To pick upon the dewy lawn, 
Scarce lighted by the flickering dawn ; 
Or ere from his low place of rest, 
Hid in the sprouting corn-field’s breast, 
“ The lark, the shepherd's clock,” had sprung, 
And bathed in light ethereal, sung, 
Aloft, his blithesome roundelay 
Of greeting to the morning gray ; 
While yet the amorous nightingale 
Told in still twilight’s ear his tale 
Of rapturous joy and love repaid, 
Thick warbling through the woodland glade ; 
Regardless of the timely sleep, 
The noble from the castled steep,— 
The burgher from the busy change,— 
From village, hamlet, lonely grange 
The peasantry, a mingled throng, 
Lasses and lads, and old and young, 
Pour’d forth promiscuously to pay 
Observance to the Merry May: 
With shout, and song, and winding horn, 
Alert to wake the slumbermg morn ; 
To rove the good greenwood, and bring 
Away the spoil of early Spring, 
With nosegays deck'd, with garlands crown’d, 
And hang each smiling homestead round, 
Window, and door, and porch with bowers 
Of verdant boughs and blooming flowers. 
And then at home the joyous scene! 
The Maypote on the village green, 
With ribbons, flag, and chaplets bound ; 
And pipe and tabor's mirthful sound ; 
And merry bells in concert ringing ; 
And merry voices blithely singing ; 
And merry footsteps featly glaneing 
With jingling bells; and morris-dancing, 
*Mid clash of swords and Kenpat green. 
About the season's maiden QuEEN, 
In crown and flowery mantle drest, 
Gave honour to the vernal feast. 
Touch'd by the tint of mellowing years, 
And view'd far off, the scene appears 
One but of innocent delight, 
And yet perchance a nearer sight, 
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As space diminish'd all reveals 

Spots that a distant view conceals, 

Might open to the thoughtful eye, 

Enough to raise a serious sigh, 

For much of inconsiderate glee, 

Intemperate rout and revelry, 

With lack of purity combined ; 

Enough to satisfy the mind,— 

Tis well that now has past away, 

The observance of those rites of May. 
But who what now remains would blame 

Austerely of the May-pay Game ? 

And who so grave, as when he sees, 

Returning from the woods and leas, 

The lads’ and lasses’ village troops 

With GarLanpgep and RIBBON’D HOOPs, 

All sparkling with the morning dew, 

Pale primroses, and harebells blue, 

Bright goldilocks, and pansies pied 

And scented hawthorn’s snow-white pride, 

And all the garniture of Spring ; 

And hears them blithely carolling, 

Memorials of the elder times, 

Their rude traditionary rhymes, 

Gathering of doles a little store 

In pilgrimage from door to door :— 

Yes, who so grave, so dull of heart 

To bear to others’ joys a part, 

As from such pastime, void of guile 

And harmless, to withhold a smile, 

And tribute to the GARLAND gay, 

Nor wish them all a merry May? 


WOMAN 


Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
Who loveth us even while life departs ! 
Oh, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain ! 
Oh, touch not so tender a heart with pain! 


What! woman, the treasure the gem, the flower! 
The star that is bright in the darkest hour ! 

The bird that comes singing to the stern breast! 
Ah! should we not teach it to love its nest ? 


Come on! let us vow that they all are fair; 
Let's shout of their virtues to earth and to air! 
Let's soothe them and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darker day ! 


Oh, value their gifts beyond gifts of gold, 

All you of the sterner and courser mould ; 

And learn that their love, amidst toil and strife, 
Is the spirit that calmeth and crowneth life ! 
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MAY DAY. 


The custom of observing the first day of 
May as a holiday, is a very old one and is 
borrowed from the Romans. The object is 
to testify joy at the return of Spring. It was 
anciently the custom in England, for all ranks 
to go out “ Maying” early on the first day of 
May. ‘Two hundred years ago, in the vil- 
lages in the North of England, the juvenile 
part of both sexes were wont to rise a little 
after midnight on the morning of that day, 
and walk to some neighbouring wood, accom- 
panied by music and the blowing of horns. 
Arrived, they broke down branches of trees, 
and adorned themselves with green boughs, 
nosegays, and crowns of flowers. They re- 
turned home with their booty, about the time 
of sun rise, and made their doors and win- 
dows triumph in the flowery spoil. Noble 
and royal personages observed the custor as 
well as the common people. 

May day, formerly, was, perhaps, the 
greatest holiday in the year. Mr. Ellis, an 
English writer, occupies upwards of 50 
quarto pages, with descriptions of May day 
customs, most of which have been gradually 
dropped. 

The poetry of this festival is extensive, 
from Shakspeare down to the present day. 
Perhaps nothing of a recent date is prettier 
than the following carol by Bishop Heber. 

Zion's Herald. 


CAROL FOR MAY DAY. 


Queen of fresh flowers 
Whom vernal stars obey, 
Bring thy warm showers, 
Bring thy genial ray. 
In nature’s greenest livery dressed, 
Descend on earth’s expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guest, 
Thou merry month of May. 


Mark! how we meet thee 
At dawn of dewy day! 
Hark! how we greet thee 
With our roundelay ! 
While all the goodly things that be 
In earth and air and ample sea, 
Are waking up to welcome thee, 
Thou merry month of May. 


Flocks on the mountains, 
And birds on the spray. 
Tree, turf and fountains 
All hold holiday. 
And love, the life of living things, 
Love waves his torch and claps his wings, 





And loud and wide thy praises sings, 
Thou merry month of May. 


EDWARD BENTHay. 
OR, WHAT IS TRUE RESPECTABILITY 
BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 


Allowell is one of those picturesque villages 
of two story white villas, with Venitian blinis 
neat front yard and stone steps, which are «, 
numerous throughout New England. [t js 
pleasantly situated on the Kennebec, forty 
miles from its mouth, in an amphitheatre ¢ 
lap of the dark hills, through which this yo. 
mantic river winds, and just at the spot where 
it makes a graceful bend to the west. Oppo. 
site to the town isa_ bold bluff overhanyine 
two pretty green islands; while behind jt and 
on either side, rise bold ledges of the celp. 
brated granite of that region, or peaks crowned 
with pine and mountain larch, far overtopping 
the loftiest church spire. The village is }y)\t 
along the river, which is here deen and |iinyi 
as a lake, and is composed of two streets, aif 
a mile in length, running parallel with the 
water, the lower one being chiefly occupied 
by shops and stores, and the second by the 
neat white houses of the townsmen. The 
spires and towers of two or three churches 
rising up in their midst, have a fine rural ef: 
fect. Along the face of the hill, apart trom 
the village, are scattered a few handsome and 
showy residences, of more pretensions than 
those on the streets, being the abodes of 
Judge, the President of the County Bank, and 
one or two “rising” merchants, and a lawyer 
who has been in the legislature. 

Like all similar places, Allowell had its nice 
distinctions in society. There were some 
dozen or fifteen “merchants,” four or five 
lawyers, as many doctors, a venerable minis 
ter of the Congregationalist Church, and a 
fashionable Unitarian clergyman, that com- 
posed the “ respectable class,” as it is assum- 
ingly termed in New England; while me- 
chanics of every degree constituted the “lower 
class.” The former class, however, was pain- 
fully and mortifyingly held in check, by the 
superior pretensions of a cultivated English 
family of wealth and birth, the members ot 
which, for some political reasons, had lef 
England and buried themselves from the world 
in this lovely spot. Their residence, which 
was tasteful and pleasantly rural, was just % 
far out of the village as to be in it—yet Its 
inmates kept themselves so exclusive, tliat 
only two or three of the families of the high- 
est respectability and refinement in the neizh- 
bourhood, were on social visiting terms with 
them. This family was a great annoyance 0 
the village aristocracy, for the “ respectabili- 
ty” of the upper classes of smal] towns ac- 
knowledges no superior ; but the painful supe- 





riority of this family was daily and hourly 
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private carriage, while no one of the towns- 

»ople owned more than a one horse chaise. 
‘All strangers of distinction, and even the go- 
yernor, stopped there when at the village ; and 
when they guve parties, they would invite 
distinguished families for twenty miles round, 

gite overlooking the citizens of the town, 
with but one or two exceptions. This was a 
creat source of mortification to all the unin- 
yited, and though every lady in the village 
said she hated the De Vaughan’s, and called 
them upstart Englishers, each was using all 
her diplomacy, straining every nerve and 
crouching to the meanest sycophancy to get 
in with them, that she might get above her 
neighbours—for, with the townspeople, visit- | 
ing at the house of this wealthy family was 
the criterion of “ respectability.” Alas! how 
much ruin, shame and misery eventually grew 
ont of this morbid ambition to emulate the, 
pure style and cultivated refinement of a 
funily, for centuries familiar with the ele- 
gancies and chaste tone of polite life. This 
family has now nearly passed away. Charity. 
and benevolence eminently adorned each | 
member of it, and though they were little) 
known to the “respectable class” of the vil- | 
lage, the poor and destitute found them daily | 
pilgrims to their humble thresholds. 

Under the denomination of the “ respecta- | 
ble class,” as the term is understood in New| 
England towns, is included, par excellence, 
the merchants—that is, those who buy eom- 
modities to sell again at profit, across a coun- 
ter; the lawyers—a class needing no particu-, 
lar definition; the doctors—not of law, but 
of medicine ; and the ministers, as all elergy-. 
men are termed in the land of the Pilgrims; 
while under the sweeping denomination of | 
“low people,” come all mechanics or opera-| 
tives of any kind ; and in both instances with- | 
out reference to the moral or intellectual 
character of the individuals. So thoroughly 
is society pervaded by this pernicious distinc- | 
tion, and so intimately has it become inter- | 
woven with the social system of our towns 
and villages, that it has given birth, from some | 
lashing pen, to what is termed the two great, 
New England syllogisms, and which we quote | 
here more in sorrow than in irony. 

I. Every profession is respectable : 

Law, commerce, physic and divinity are. 
professions : | 

Therefore, all lawyers, merehants, physi-| 
cians and divines are respectable. 

Il. That which gives occupation to the. 
heads in the fashioning of cloth, wood, metals, | 
or other bodies, to useful purposes, is vulgar, 
and inconsistent with the character of re-| 
spectable people. 

The mechanic arts in all their branches) 
demand such manual labour : 

Therefore, mechanicsare vulgar, and incon- | 


sistent with the character of respectable peo- 
ple. 

It is this aspect of things, the spirit and 
essence of which is here given, that we would 
glance at in this introduction; the hurtful ef- 
fects of it we have endeavoured practically to 
unfold in the following story. There never 
was a doctrine more untrue, than that derived 
from the false distinctions of MONARCHIES, 
that mechanical professions are menial and 
beneath the station ofa true gentleman. The 
truth is, they are the only professions that have 
substance and reality, and that are of practi- 
cal utility. All else is uncertainty, specula- 
tion, dreaming, “ leather and prunella.” The 
greatest men in the annals of the world—the 
men that have done the most to enlighten it, 
and advance the prosperity and liberties of 
mankind, have been mechanics. It is the di- 
rectness of mind, the plain good sense such 
pursuits inculcate, which renders mechanics 
great indeed, when they do become eminent, 
and which has led to those immortal discove- 
ries that have enriched and meliorated the 
condition of the human race. The philoso- 
pher may discover great principles, but the 
philosophical mechanic creates. What dis- 
coveries of great principles by Newton, La- 
place and Davy, compare with the comprehen- 
sive usefulness that has come from the inven- 
tions of mechanie minds—such as Arkwright, 
Fulton, Watt, Franklin, Whitney, Daven- 
port! 

Let a haughty nobility look with contempt 
upon mechanics, as they do upon merchants 
and men of all professions, but let us no longer 
follow their absurd notions—but if our mer- 
chants and professional men wi// turn up their 
noses at mechanics, because they do, then let 
them imitate them further, and turn up their 
noses at themselves! or else shake off alto- 
gether this yoke of moral servitude, which, 
with too many other colonial habits, yet cling 
tous. The revolution of °76 made us poli- 
tically free—let us be intellectually free 
also—it is not enough that our bodies shall 
not yield service to a monarch, we must re- 
solve that our spirits shall not. The notions 
of English aristocracy will never do for the 
United States. Americans must think for 
themselves, and grade a scale of “ respecta- 
bility” better suited to their pure and simple 
institutions, than this absurd, unnatural, and 
most unjust one, by which they now measure 
a fellow citizen’s title to social rank. ‘T'othe 
mechanic, the “ rod of Empire” has been given 
by the Great Architect of the Universe ; and 
the revolutions on the globe from the mechanic 
inventions of steam and the press, and which 
are hourly advancing with a pace that excites 
astonisiiment, prove incontestibly that the 
progress of mind and of mechanic labour 





are indissolubly wedded. 
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There is no error so pernicious to society, 
and so ruinous, body and soul, to the victims 
of it, as the absurdity of parents in middling 
circumstances, country merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, and independent farmers—being un- 
willing to have their children any thing but 
professional men or merchants. It isa system 
not only founded in vanity, but perpetuated 
by the grossest injustice. It is a system by 
which ambitious parents strive to rise still 
higher in “respectability,” as they call this 
unknown god they ignorantly worship, and 
they make their children stepping stones to 
their ambition. If such parents are now 
mourning over the ruin of sons that have dis- 
appointed their hopes in these hot beds of 
Jorced “ respectability,” let them thank alone 
their own vanity and pride, and their shame- 
ful ignorance of what is or ought to be a 
correct standard of true respectability. If the 
master mechanic is not ‘ jompeeniie” by his 
profession, pray why should an editor be con- 
sidered so !—for he is at the head of one of 
the most cxtensive kind of mechanical estab- 
lishments. When will people learn to think 
correctly upon this subject ? 

And what is the criterion of this “ respecta- 
bility,” which is working like the deadliest 
poison in the vitals of our social system ? 

Answer. “ Visiting.” 

Every lady will know what I mean, and 
every married man ;—for example: 

** Do you visit Mrs. Haliday ?” 

“Dear, no! Why, Mr. Haliday’s a coach 
maker!” And Mrs. Heyward, the lawyer's 
lady, holds up both hands in indignant sur- 
prise. 

“ They live in a very handsome house he 
has lately built, and I thought she might have 
given a party—” 

“A party !” witha sneer ineffable. “ When 
such people, because they have made a little 
money, give parties, ’tis time for genteel peo- 
ple to stop. No, Mrs. Sleigh, I visit none 
but the first, | assure you.” 

Ladies of this class, dear patient reader, to 
which Mrs. Heyward belongs, decree all, and 
only those, to be “ respectable” that they visit, 
and those that they do not visit, “ low people.” 

This is the mischievous spirit, here mani- 
fested, that pervades the whole land, in its 
length and its breadth, and it has become an 
evil of the first magnitude. Thousands of 
the sons and daughters of such parents as 
Mrs. Heyward, annually are sacrificed victims 
tothis principle. Itis the pride of the father, 
the vanity of the mother, and the sinful am- 
bition of both united to “ get up in the world,” 
and have “ my sons as respectable (mischiev- 
ous, perverted word!) as Judge so and so’s 
sons,” that crowds the mercantile line of busi- 
ness, and which makes the professional life the 
mere labyrinth of laziness and mistaken re- 








| 


spectability. Now, the only way to cure this 
evil is to go to the root of it, and show sy 
people that mechanics as a profession js 4: 
“ respectable” as commerce, law or physic 
Agriculture, hitherto, has been in low esteem, 
but young gentlemen, happily, are bevinnin, 
to saauinin ten idea that farming pron 
to be quite “respectable.” In truth, agricy), 
ture and mechanics are the only origina] pyro. 
fessions ; commerce and law are contingent j, 
and grow out of them—they are theretijre 
secondary and inferior. 

Every man should give his son a trade as 
necessary part of education—either the know. 
ledge of agriculture, architecture, envinor. 
ing, or some mechanical occupation. |; | 
begins at this point, and has a genius fy 
higher attainments or more intellectual pyr. 
suits, he will by the force of his own mind 
break the shell of his useful occupation, 91) 


‘ascend on the wings of imagination to higher 





regions. But if he commences at the highes: 
point, and being disqualified by want of talent 
to progress, the consequences are fatal, for jie 
will retrograde and become a burden to hin 
self as wel] as tothe community. But every 
degree of capacity is qualified for labour; 
every man may make a good farmer or a 
sound and industrious mechanic; the greatest 
curse to any country is a large community of 
unproductive gentlemen, attached to proies 
sions that they do not follow, or whose over 
crowded numbers exclude them from occupa- 
tion. The flower of life and the vigour of 
youthful health is expended in the counting 
room, and in the offices of law and medicine. 
Habits of idleness and notions of ease also 
are inculcated, which cannot be readily shaken 
off—and thus at the threshold of life, when 
son might commence a career of usefulness 
and independence, he has the prospect of long 
years of patience and study before he can in- 
dulge a hope of earning enough to pay his 
ordinary expenses. The steady employment 
of the mechanic will especially dispel from 
his brain those clouds which beset the life of 
young professional students, and which not 
unfrequently drive them to the stimuli of al- 
cohol and tobacco, and their baneful conse- 
quences. oe 
False pride is at the bottom of this evil.— 
When farmers and mechanics grow rich, they 
imagine that they will increase the respecta- 
bility of their families by making their sons 
lawyers, doctors or merchants. This is sleet 
delusion, for “ the highest point of respect- 
hility is honest industry.” This introduction 
is written to show the origin, and the story 
that follows to expose the rottenness, of tis 
mischievous custom. If its perusal will seve 
one of the ten thousand young lads now *' 
home beneath their father’s roofs, amid the 
green hills of New England, from the misery 
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of the ten thousand young men, once happy wait on the table, in imitation of Col. Merrick’s 
and promising as themselves, that now beset | serving man John. ; 
our cities, with broken constitutions, ruined) “Oh,” replied Mrs. Bentham, confidential- 
reputations, expensive habits, and dollarless | ly, to the lawyer's lady, Mrs. Heyward, who 
pockets, the writer's ends will be fully an-|had hinted in a very neighbourly, envious 
swered. | Way, that she thought Mr. Bentham was be- 
a : || Coming somewhat extravagant, “ Oh, my dear 
A word or two of the family and early edu-| Mrs. Heyward, they don’t cost us nothing at 
cation of my hero, = hich the beginning |! 4), hardly—we get ’em all out of the store !” 
and operation of this principle is exempli- | Mrs. Bentham never visited mechanics’ 


5 causes of the hero’s subsequent |! _.- : 
fed, po a ; | Wives, nor allowed her children to associate 
guilt and misery, clearly shown. 


| with mechanic’s children. 

Edward Bentham was the son of a New|) “ Marin, what do you think Ned did comin’ 
England country merchant. He had nine) home from school?” shouted little Bentham, 
brothers and sisters, the majority of whom | bolting into the door with eyes and mouth 
were younger than himself. Mr. Peter Ben- || wide open, his mother’s oft repeated injunc- 
tham, the father of this family, was a mer-| tions fresh in his memory; “he spoke to Bill 
chant; thet is, he kept a grocery next door to}, Islip, he did, for I seed him!” and the little 
the principal tavern at the corner of the stage | autocrat’s eyes fairly protruded trom his head 
road and main street, in the pretty village of || as he delivered the astounding informa- 
Allowell, in the state of Maine. All persons || tion. 
who buy goods to sell or barter away acrossa|; “ Edward! did you speak to that Bill Islip?” 
counter, are in New England styled “ mer-|| inquired our hero’s mother, in a tone of offend- 
chants,” not tradesmen or shop keepers, but} ed dignity, as she scraped the dough she was 
emphatically and aristocratically, merchants. | kneeding from her lady-like fingers, “ did'nt 
Merchants are gentlemen; therefore Mr. Ben- |) you know his father was a cabinet maker— 
tham was a gentleman;—a gentleman, it|\and havn't I and your pa repeatedly told you 
has been shown, is one who is not a mechanic || not to speak tosuch boys !” 
or operative. Mr. Peter Bentham had never | “Well, mother, [ only asked him about my 
soiled his hands with tools, although he sold || lesson,” pleaded the culprit in defence. 
eggs and fish hooks, pea nuts and ginger|| “About your lesson!” repeated the angry 
bread, raisins and candy, oil and lamps, tea}; parent, “and what has Bill Islip to do either 
and sugar by the pound, and molasses by the || with you or your lesson ?” 
quart, and retailed at the further end of his|; ‘ Because, he’s the best scholar in the 
dark, low store, rum at three cents per glass. ||academy, and at the head of the class, and 
He would sell you half a peck of oats and! even Judge Sewall’s son is glad to get Bill to 
strike the measure himself, whiten his coat 1 help him when he’s got stuck.” 
by shovelling flour or meal from the barrelor|| “I guess his father’d stick him if he knew 
“bin” into the scales, and grease his gentle-| it,” exclaimed the injured parent, “and I shall 
manly fingers with the weighing of butter,| go right over after dinner and tell Mrs. Sew- 
cheese and lard; yet Mr. Bentham was a gen-|/all directly. It’s a shame that those mechan- 
tleman! he knew no vulgar occupations! ‘ie’s children should be allowed to go to the 

Mrs. Bentham was of course a lady; her!) academy, and associate with gentlemen’s sons. 
husband was a “ merchant!” She gave par-|) There's the town school good enough for ’em, 
ties, kept a one-horse chaise, had cushions on| and where they ought to be! Here’s your 
the seats of her pew, which was in the broad-| father! nqw we'll see what he says about it.” 
isle, and she had once been called upon by|| Mr. Bentham, a short, stout man, inclined 
Miss De Vaughan, to inquire what had become | to corpulency, with half whiskers, blueish 
of a poor widow that formerly occupied a]! gray eyes and rather pleasing physiognomy, 
tenement of Mr. Bentham’s, to whom Mrs.| entered from the store, which was situated 
Bentham told a lie to avoid confessing that} but a few yards from his “two story white 
she had turned her out because her boys would | house, with green blinds, stone steps, with 
play with her neatly clad children, and she} flower pots on ’em, and front yard with a lilac 
told twenty more to as many ladies—her| tree and two rose bushes,” as Mrs. Bentham 
friends, in assuring them Miss De Vaughan)! was wont todescribe it. His coat was dusted 
had come purposely to make her a cail—|) with flour, and the collar was graced with a 
employing this term in its well understood} festoon of cobwebs, and his blue kersimere 
sense. So Mrs. Bentham was a lady. She}| trousers were greasy by contact with various 
dressed very gaily, more like a French woman} unguinous articles which his “store” con- 
than a “respectable” New England matron. | tained. 

Her children must dress as well as Dr. Fage’s “ Hi-te, ti-te, hi-te, ti-te! what's the mat- 
and Judge Sewall’s, and she must have the} ter, my dear?” he inquired, in a quick, good- 
“Irish lumper” in from the store at meals to ‘humoured tone, seeing the children grouped 
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around their mother, listening in timid si- 


lence, while the placidity of her features 
was considerably disturbed. ‘ Have the boys 
been at any of their capers?” 


“Capers!” repeated the offended lady; “all 
T can do and say, I can’t get these children to || 
mind me; I wish you would take them in 
hand, Mr. Bentham, for they have tried my |, 
patience till I can’t stand it no longer ;” and}. 
she looked as if she was the most aggrieved || 
woman in the world. 


“Why, why—what have they done, my 
dear?” inquired the perplexed husband, still |) 
holding the handle of the door by which he 
had came in from the store. 

“Done! 
that Bill Islip, when I have told him over and 
over again, not to have any thing to say to 
such boys; and expressly told him and all the 
children, to speak to no boys nor girls whose 


father’s ain’t merchants, like their’n, or law-|| 


yers, or doctors, or ministers, and they know 
it well too.” 


“ Well, well, wife, I’ll settle it,” said Mr. 
Bentham, soothingly and good-humouredly, 
for he had just completed a good bargain 
with a country customer—“ Edward, come 
here to me.” 

The culprit came forward and placed him- 
self besice his father, who, conscious that ad- 


vice or reproof came clothed with more dig- || 


nity from one sitting than standing, had let 
go the door knob and taken a chair. 
ward, you are now in your sixteenth year,” 
said the parent gravely. “In two or three 
years more you will enter college, and you 
should now learn how to choose your associ- 
ates,” 

“Children, listen to your father!” com- 
manded Mrs. Bentham, seeing the turn her 
husband’s remarks were likely to take; he 
speaks to you as well as to Edward.” 

“In the first place, my son,” pursued Mr. 
Bentham, looking round approvingly upon his 
juvenile listeners, “ you must remember that 
your parents are respectable, that is, move in 
the lirst circles, and are not mechanics. Now, |) 
in the United States, Edward, where there is 
no nobility nor title to say what is, or what is 
not ‘respectable,’ why, we of the higher 
classes must have certain rules by which we 
can tell who are, and who are not so. Now,! 
the only way, my son, you who are a boy can 
tell what boys are respectable and what are 


not, is by knowing what profession their fa- | 


ther follows. Now, no mechanic of no kind 


is respectable ; they may be honest and indus- || 


trious, but not ‘ respectable : 
to the lower class.” 

Here his youngest daughter Patsy, inter- 
rupted him : “Isnt mil’ners nor manty-ma-, 
kers ’spect’ble, pa ?” 


they all belong | 


Here’s Edward been speaking to || 


“ Ed- || 


“No, my child. They are re nora 
ics, and are therefore not * respectable,’ ” 

“Ell, then, [ spoke to Miss (as Mrs, j; 
| generally pronounced in New FE ngland) } for. 
|rison’s little Jane, an’ walked mos’ home from : 
school with her to-day. Oh, I’m so sorry,” 
| The penitent criminal, after receiyiy v9 
stern glance from the father, and a seyors 
‘reproof from the mother, retreated, suck tin 
/her finger, behind a chair, while Mr, Ben. 
'tham continued— 

“The question is, my son, when you wis 
|to select your companions at school or at eo). 
lege, first learn whether their fathers an 
‘rich! for rich men cannot of course be me. 
chanics.” 

“ There’s Mr. Haliday, pa!” said Edward, 

“ Yes, wife,” casting a pulse-feeling glance 
atthelady. “ Yes, my dear, Edward’s right: 
and [I’ve been thinking you had best ea}! on 
| Mrs. Haliday.” 

I call on a mechanic’s wife, Mr. Benthary' 
People would think I had come down!” 

“ He has money in the bank, and wil! be 
chosen a director next year.” 

*¢ Do tell me!” 

“] heard Colonel Farrel ask him to dine 
| with him next Sunday.” 

* Colonel Farrel !” 

“ Yes, and said Mrs. Farrel would take an 
|early opportunity to call on Mrs. Haliday.” 
| You do astonish me!” 
| Jt’s true, wife.” 
| “Well, if they do notice her, I'll be the 





last to do it, to show my dignity; and I shall 
| take the first opportunity to tell Mrs. Haliday 
she must make her husband give up his car- 
riage shop and open a store.” 

| Well, my son, there are exceptions to al] 


‘rules. Now, as I was saying, you should | 
quire if their fathers be rich; if not, whether 
they are doctors, lawyers, ministers, or mer- 
chants, for in those four ‘ professions’ is in- 
cluded all American gentlemen, except Sena- 
| tors, state officers, and such like, who are re- 
| spectable by their offices. With boys of no 
other families should you associate, for you 
should at all times endeavour to keep up thie 
idignity of your family. Now, my son, you 
|may sit down to your dinner.” 

|| Here the merchant concluded with an em- 
|| phatic “ahem !” and was about to turn his 
chair to take his seat at the table, when his 
younger boy, Pete, about four years of age, 
inquired “ if a watch-maker wath 'thspect’ble: 
'—coth, if ’ta’nt, no *thspect’ble people ought to 
thspeak to you.” 

“Come to your dinner, children ; and yor 
you lisping chit, shall wait, for your forward- 
ness,” exclaimed the moet justly provoked 
Mrs. Bentham; for Mr. Bentham, dear reat- 
er, was unfortunately the son of a watt! 
maker! 
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Edward laughed in his sleeve; Mr. Ben-|| over the parlour mantel, in testimony of her 
tham carved the joint in silence, and in silence || skill; the weeping willow looking like the 
Mrs. Bentham helped round the vegetables. || drooping tail of a melancholy chicken on a 
During the “ recess” of that very afternoon, rainy day, and the weeping woman, leaning on 
the aristocratic Edward Bentham played at/| the tombstone, like the pillar of salt, into which 
«catch aud toss” with that young democrat, || Lot’s wife was turned for her curiosity. — 
Bill Islip. ; Amelia Ann could also write a neat hand, 

This brief family scene is recorded to ex-|| cipher tolerably, and play a little on a second- 
hibit in its domestic features a state of man-|| hand piano, which her father had bartered six 
ners and modes of thinking that is hourly || quintals of codfish for in Portland. Yet with 
bringing upon society consequences painful to | all these accomplishments, she found herself 
contemplate. It is to such principles as these | at the age of twenty-seven unmarried ; and, 
we have just heard, dictated by a parent toan || at last, to escape her mother’s tongue, which 
intelligent child, that the adverse fortunes of || grew sharper as she grew older, and wagged 
that generous boy, and a thousand others of || perpetually against “ old maids,” and to obtain 
New England’s children, are to be referred. || the means of purchasing fine dresses,—for she 
The income Mr. Bentham derived trom his, had inherited her mother’s love of finery—she 
store, was from eight hundred to one thousand || accepted an offer to take a school in a neigh- 
dollars per annum. His domestic expenses||bouring village—school teaching not being 
could not, of course, be very great, as every ||mechanical except in cases of flagellation, 
thing, from the children’s shoes to their spell-|| being deemed barely respectable—but which 
ing books, from the kitchen girl’s calico and || is becoming, nevertheless, the dernier resort 
handkerchief, to Mrs. Bentham’s silks and|/of such young ladies as Miss Amelia Ann, who 
laces, besides all the provisions and groceries || happened to miss the genteel young lawyer, 
“came out of the store.” How they came || doctor, or merchant, they had been aiming at 
into the store, never entered into the brain of || ever since they knew how to take aim at any 
Mrs. Bentham. She was satisfied her house ||thing—for nothing less than a professional 
keeping could cost nothing, ‘ never mind, it|| gentleman will suit young ladies thus edu- 
comes out of the store,” was the coup de || cated, and so they either die old maids, or full 
grace by which she silenced every qualm of |/an early prey to the arts of the designing: 
conscience or friendly hint from envious The second child, who was a son, having a 
neighbours, upon her own extravagance in|| natural mathematical turn, and much mechani- 
household matters: for Mrs. Bentham sought | cal ingenuity, at the age of seventeen, when 
to keep up appearances, and there were other || his father proposed taking him into the “store,” 
merchants’ ladies in the town she must rival. || pleaded hard to become a machinist or go to 

What with Mrs. Bentham’s expensive ha- |sea—any thing but to be tied to the counter 


bits and Mr. Bentham’s moderate profits, a be a village grocery. His parents were 





| 








seldom laid by more than two or three hun-|/shocked at his vulgar taste; and in spite of 
dred dollars a year! Yet on this small in-|/his remonstrances, he was compelled to be 
come, without the prospect of having a dollar || inoculated with respectability with the oaths 
to give them when they became of age, his|| and obscene jests of loafing dram drinkers, 
ten children must be edueated “ gentlemen|/and by the practice of the low trickling a lad 
and ladies!" as if they were to inherit prin- || invariably learns in such a place. After 
cipalities. Let us see what gentlemen and /||staying behind the counter three months, du- 
ladies he made of them! || ring which period he was stationed where the 
Amelia Ann, the eldest daughter, grew up | rum was retailed, because his careful father 
tall and well shaped, pale and romantic. She |} could trust no one else there, and after seeing 
had attended the village female academy from | intemperance and hearing oaths enough to 
her youth upward. At eighteen she left school || corrupt a Samuel, he yielded, disgusted with 
“fashionably educated ;” that is, she was|| his employment, to the offer of an intelligent 
versed in geography, and could tell you the||sea captain, and amid the tears, groans and 
capitals of the European states more readily || prophecies of his mother, (for the “ caste” of 
than those of the United States—and this || sea captains is not exactly comme il faut with 
shows the superiority of her knowledge; for|| them “ respectable” folk,) went to sea with 
it is universally allowed to be more creditable || him. He is now the first officer of a packet 
to know things abroad than at home, as tra-|| ship out from New York, and a gentleman in 
vellers who have come back from foreign || spite of his father. 
countries are esteemed cleverer than other|| The third son, a fine spirited lad, who 
people: and she knew, also, (so deeply learned || wished to become a jeweller rather than suc- 
was she) more about the lives of the kings of || ceed his sea struck brother in the store, event- 
England and of Egypt, than of the five Presi-|| ually followed his brother’s example by run- 
dents. She could paint fruit pieces, and|| ning away from home. After various adven- 
mourning pieces, which ostentatiously hung!! tures, during which time he lost both health 
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i dilation, he finally became one of the 
luwest supernumeraries' of the New York 

stage. The cholera of 1832 put an end to 
his misery, dissipation and pecuniary wretch- 
edness, and the * Potter’s Field” became his 
last resting place. Fearing his fourth boy 
might take disgust at the store, Mr. Bentham 
put him with an apothecary; but he proved to 
have as little genius for the * pestal and mor- 
tar” as his brothers for peddling rum ;—and 
employing his time in building and rigging 
boats, when he should have been pounding 
and mixing medicines, the old doctor sent him 
back to his father as an incorrigible young 
rascal. His father echoed the epithet, and 
gave hima flogging, while his mother scolded 
him, and asseverated that he would break her 
heart. He at length followed the bent of his 
own genius, stole on board one of his father’s 
sloops and went to Boston, where he placed 
himself with a ship builder to learn his trade. 
He is now an architect of frigates at the 
Navy Yard, and is a gentleman in spite of his 
mother. On a certain occasion last autumn, | 
a captain of the Navy, a member of Con- 
gress, an English gentleman of rank, and other 
distinguished guests, were entertained at his 
table. His lady is beautiful, and possesses 
charming manners. She was a Miss Islip, 
sister of Mr. William Islip, the eminent ar- 
chitect. 

The fifth son was placed as clerk with a 
wholesale dry goods merchant in Boston.— 
When he became of age, and desired to en- 
ter business on his own account, his employer, 
to whom he looked for assistance, “ failed,” 
and he was thrown upon the world with but 
a few hundred dollars in his possession. He 
was forced again to become a clerk, on a 
scanty salary, to another house—for although 
a man of business, integrity and industry, he 
was not a man of capital, he knew no trade, 
and was fit for nothing in the world but a mer- 
chant’s clerk. He is still clerking, although 
nearly forty years of age, while he finds about 
him men of wealth and independence, although 
engaged in mechanical pursuits, whom, when 
at school, he was taught to despise. With 
what bitter curses upon the foolish system of 
which he was a victim—the cruel opinions to 
which he was sacrificed—did he contrast their 
situations, happy in the bosoms of their fami- 
lies, with his own,—a lonely, salarized bache- 
lor! ‘How much it costs to be a gentle- 
man!” thought he. 

The sixth and next youngest child, who 
was a daughter, married her father’s head 
clerk, who entered into business for himself, 
bought his goods on credit in Boston, failed 
the following year, became intemperate, and 
died three years afterwards of mania-potu, 
leaving his young, ignorant, useless wife, with 





her parents, or to the holier charity of the 
world. 


The seventh chila, a less intelligent and 
resolute boy than his brothers, his father sye 
,ceeded in retaining in the store, this be ‘ing 
the portal through which all of them made 
their entrance into active life. He very soon 
acquired the habits and tastes of the loung; 8 
in the store: to their language, cathis, ay 
beastly intoxications he became familiarized, 
and himself, imperceptibly, by commencing 
with secretly sipping cordials, and sherbets 
and cherry rum, acquired a love for ardent 
spirits. His career was soon run. At the 
age of thirty he was known through all the 
village as “ Drunken Tom ;” his gariments 
rags; his lodging a stable in summer, and 
the winter the poor-house ; and his haunts the 
tavern, where he could pick up a few cents 
by holding gentlemen’s horses; and the rum 
shop, where he could spend them. 


This, dear reader, is no fiction. The memo- 
ries of many will identify the facts with the 





history of a family now almost extinct. But 
these need not be called upon for their testi 


mony ; alas! too ready an application of them 
may be made to numerous families within the 

observation of every New England reader, 
Besides Edward, whese fate will occ upy these 

columns, there was a younger brother and 
sister, who, fortunately, did not survive long 
enough to become either lady or gentleman! 


Three years after the conversation recent}y 
recorded, Edward entered the sophomore c lass 
at Cambridge. His manners were polished, 
his address winning; his talents of a hig! 
order. He had not been there six weeks 
before he became the most popular of his 
class ; the faculty regarding him as a young 
man of high promise, and many of the young 
centlemen of the upper classes sought his 
acquaintance. His associates were among 
the wealthiest and most aristocratic in the 
college ; for his good nature, gentlemanly air, 
irresistible wit and prominent standing in his 
class, rendered his society much courted. 

The first year his bills were promptly paid 
by his father, and he wasallowed fifty dollars 
during the time for spending money. This 
he laid out in books, for he neither gambled 
nor indulged in the expensive habits which 
could be afforded by others. 


At length, in his junior year, and when at 
the height of his prosperity and scholastic 
fame, winning golden opinions from his pro- 
fessors, and the affection of all who had any 
intercourse with him, a letter came from his 
father, in reply to one he had written for a 
remittance to purchase new books required in 
class, stating that “ business was dull, his pro- 
fits small, and that it was more expensive at 











two young children, to the tender mercies of 
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After two pages of advice on the necessity 
of continuing to preserve his standing as a/ 
ventleman, he wound up with the hint, “ that 
as he could not afford to pay such large bills 
any longer, he had best work his way through 
college by keeping school during the vaca- 
tions. 

A bank note for twenty dollars was en- 
closed, accompanied with the intimation “ that 
he must expect but little more assistance from 
him, as he had his two brothers and sisters to 
educate; that he was getting to be old, and 
times were hard.” 

It would be difficult to portray the mortifi- 
cation of a sensitive, high-minded young man 
at such an announcement. The college bills 
were three times the amount his father en- 
closed, and who should pay them! Minor}; 
accounts, usually liquidated at the same time, || 
stared him also in the face. But these em-}) 
barrassments, which instantly occurred to his 
mind, did not so much affect him at the mo-|} 
ment as the sudden change of position his}| 
father had assumed must produce upon his 
prospects in life. Educated like a gentleman, || 
his mind filled with all the early-instilled no- |) 
tions of “ respectability” he had imbibed from || 
his parents, and with the bearing, habits, and 
feelings of a young nobleman, how was he to 
meet this crisis! His most intimate associ- | 
ates hitherto had been with those young aris-}| 
tocrats in the college who had wealth and} 
family contingencies to support their preten- |, 
sions. With the “beneficiaries,” those noble-|| 
minded young men who seek science through || 
her most thorny path—that of poverty and} 
contumely—he had never associated ; they |, 
were a species of literary operatives, whom}, 
he had not yet decided whether to class as/| 
mechanics or gentlemen : he groaned bitterly || 
as he reflected that he was degraded to their}, 
caste, 

It was late in the evening when he received || 





the letter, and after pacing his room a long}, 


time in extreme mental agitation, he seized 
his hat and hastened to the president’s room. 
The usual lamp shone in the window, and 
guided him across the green: he tapped lightly 
at the door and entered. The venerable 
Doctor Kirkland, who was engaged over his 
desk, raised his head with that dignified and 
benevolent politeness which characterized 
him in his intercourse with the students, in- 
vited him to be seated. 

Edward laid his father’s letter upon the 
desk, saying hastily, 

“A letter from my father, sir.” 

Dr. Kirkland read it, and then shook his 
head, as if displeased with its contents. 

“I sympathize with you, Bentham. This 
is not the first case of the kind [ have met 
With since my connection with this institu- 





tion, The extraordinary infatuation among 
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parents of the class to which your father be- 
longs, of making gentlemen of their sons, 
when they cannot aflord them the means of 
sustaining the rank, has been the ruin of hun- 
dreds of promising young men. It is a mis- 
taken notion, and one fruitful with the most 
fatal consequences, that a youth,to be respecta- 


ble, must of necessity become a member of 


one of the learned professions, or a merchant. 
It is a mischievous error, and must be eradi- 


‘cated. Society is suffering incalculable in- 


jury by it. Experience must soon teach such 


| persons the unsoundness of their notions, and 
‘convince them (though always too late) that 
an independent farmer or mechanic is intrin- 
sically a better gentleman, and a far more 
juseful member of society, than an impover- 


ished Jawyer, or doctor, or minister—who has 
become such that he may get into the ranks 
of (to make use of an English term for which 


| we neither have nor should have a corres- 


7 


ponding word) the ‘gentry. 

President Kirkland concluded by giving 
him, on learning from him his determination 
to leave college, much judicious advice for his 
future conduct in life. Edward rose to take 
his leave—the president gave his hand and 
pressed it warmly—desiring him to apply to 
him as a friend and father if he should ever 
need his counsel or assistance. Edward's 
heart was too full to speak—he returned the 
friendly pressure of the venerable tutor’s hand, 
and the next moment was crossing the college 
green, feeling himself cast upon the world 
alone, friendless and nearly penniless. He 
hastened to his room ; packed up his few things 
—omitting his books and every article of luxu- 
ry to be disposed of towards paying his smaller 
bills, paid fifteen dollars of the twenty he had 
received from his father towards the liquida- 
tion of others, wrote a hasty note to the presi- 
dent, which he left on the table with his books 
and superfluous ornaments, and that very 
night quitted Cambridge. The following is 
the note he addressed to Dr. Kirkland: 

“Harvard College, 10 p. m., 182-. 

“Reverend and honoured Sir— 

“ When I left your room this evening, I 


told you [ should quit college, and throw my- 
\self and fortunes upon the world. I could, I 
\am aware, sir, remain, as your kindness pro- 
‘posed, as a beneficiarie. A ‘beneficiarie’ I 


feel I can never be. I have been educated 
| with such false notions of society, and imbibed 
‘such lofty ideas of my elevated condition in 
|the social scale as a merchant’s son, that I 
cannot now, by any mental effort, rise superior 
\to these habits of thinking. I feel that I am 
too proud todescend. I confess it with tears. 
I feel, too, that I not only do not pessess the 
‘moral resolution to work the remainder of my 
way through college, but | want the courage 
_to meet the cold glances and haughty bearing 
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of my present associates, and which, even in 
anticipation, unnerve me. I know that [ am 
in great error—but it isan error that is inbred 
in me, as it will, I fear, eventually be the ruin 
of me. I shall quit Cambridge to-night.— 
God knows what fate is before me. 
reason renders this step expedient :—none of 
my last term’s college bills are yet paid, and, 
with these, | owe altogether ninety-eight dol- 
lars eleven cents. I must go where I can 
make money to pay this: in the mean time I 
feel that I shall have incurred the worst spe- 
cies of reputation that can befall a young man 
in college or elsewhere,—the infamy of unpaid 
debts. This is enough to drive me to distrac- 
tion—for hitherto I have preserved my private 
honour without a stain. Alas, my mistaken 
parent! into what depth of misery has your 
criminal ambition plunged your child! ff, 
sir, | was to remain as a ‘ beneficiarie,’ these 
debts would hang over my head during my 
whole college life, and perhaps for years af- 
terwards. I can see no alternative to the 
step I have decided on taking. I could return 
home, sir ; but it would be to endure the scorn 
and gossip of the townspeople, whom I have 
been taught to consider myself above, while I 
should ever be before my parents’ eyes to re- 
mind them of the disappointed hopes of their 
son’s respectability. No, sir; rash and im- 
prudent as you may deem it, my course is de- 
cided on. I am too proud and sensitive to act 
otherwise. 

“This letter accompanies my watch, and a 
few articles, which I beg leave to desire yor 
to have disposed of towards liquidating my 
debts as far as the proceeds will go. I shall 
early to-morrow take passage from Boston for 
New York, where I shall endeavour to seek 
some kind of employment. Alas! that my 
father had not given me some mechanical 
trade or art before he sent me to college !— 
then I feel that I could go forth into the world 
with confidence in myself. As it is, I am the 
feather of fortune—a hapless, helpless victim, 
of false respectability; totally ignorant of any 
useful art, or means of honestly earning a 
dollar. Whatever be my subsequent fate, 
reverend sir, I shall cherish to the latest mo- 
ment of my life the remembrance of the pa- 
rental kindness and friendly consideration for 
my happiness you have this evening so affect- 
ingly manifested. Farewell, sir. 

“ With the profoundest respect and affec- 
tion, | remain your grateful pupil, 

“Epwarp BenTHaM.” 

A word in conclusion to this tale. It has 
been written to show in the germ the causes 
of the great evil of the land, an evil which 
calls as loudly for public lecturers in every 
town and village quite as much as intempe- 
rance ever did. 

Dear parent! whether you be a merchant, 


Another | 


doctor, lawyer, or clergyman, an independe 
| farmer or mechanic—if you have five so, 
| educate them as well, but make four of the», 
at least, tillers of the soil, or masters ;, 
| trade, if you have no “capital” or perinane: 
fortune to give them. If you would ha, 
young eagles, you must place eagles’ eyes 
beneath the hen, and not put the hen’s eno, 
in the eagles’ nest. If your boys have wo. 
nius, their knowledge of a trade wil] not pro. 
vent it from developing itself. If you hay, 
‘seven daughters, make seven good milliners 
and mantua makers of them, (a year or ty 
|is time enough for the acquaintance of eitho; 
‘trade, and they may be taught at home) an! 
you will make them independent of the or). 
nary vicissituées of life, and bequeath to they 
an incalculable blessing, and you will they 
have independent sons and useful daughters 
about you instead of a Bentham family. |) 
not think, because you wish your daughter |, 
marry a gentleman, that she must therefore 
be charmingly ignorant of every thing that 
a true gentleman looks for ina wife! If you 
have fortunes to leave your children, do «i! 
this—for it is better that you should do it than 
that you should leave it undone; and the re- 
‘cent and still existing times of pecuniary 
'pressure have shown in a thousand painful in- 
|stances its wisdom and necessity, and how 
‘much genteel misery would have been alle- 
viated had it been universally adopted. Cast 
off, altogether, this colonial slavery of the 
'mind—cease to make the nobility of England 
|the models for the formation of your sons and 
‘daughters’ characters, and substitute sincer 
love for their personal happiness, a desire of 
‘making them useful citizens, with the ele- 
vated wish to add, through them, to the actual 
amount of existing good. Cease longer to 
think that because you give your sons educa- 
tion, (which you should do if able to do it 
you must of necessity make professional men 
of them; or on the other hand, to suppose, if 
you wish to make them gentlemen, without 
the trouble and expense of their education, 
that you must make merchants of them! It 
is this reaching after gentility or “ respecta- 
bility” (as this moral opium is termed) for 
| their children, that intoxicates all classes, and 
which throngs our metropolitan streets with 
‘accomplished courtezans, and inundates all 
cities, from New York to New Orleans, with 
‘genteel penniless adventurers.—-Saturday 
woo 
| There is no vice so pitiful, so contempti- 
ble, as that of lying. He who permits him- 
self to tell a lie once, finds it much easier to 
‘do it a second and third time, till at length it 
becomes habitual; he tells lies without at- 
tending to it, and truths without the world 
| believing him. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE UNFADING WREATH. 
TO BE INTERPRETED BY FLORA. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


With pleasure. a wreath for the Garland I'll twine, 
Whose flowers are immortal, whose fragrance divine ; 
Which spring from the earth, but transplanted above, 
Shall bloom there forever, in regions of love. 


The Rose, as it trembles in the light dew of morn, 
The first rose of summer, the wreath shall adorn ; 
‘Tis the sweet flower of love which blushes at eve, 
And the first it shall be in my chaplet to weave. 


Where the landscape smiles sweet, O, there will I 
stray, 

Ere the beams of the sun shall encircle my way; 

And from the sweet blossoms that deck the bright dale, 

[ll cull the fair Lily, which blooms in the vale. 


Over the green wooded hills, I will hie me away, 
Where the Eglantine buds, and blooms with the day; 
Where the Violet rears her beautiful head, 

And shrinks at the sound of the traveller's tread. 


The Hollyhock, Box, and Hyacinth too, 

I'll cull while their leaves are sparkling with dew ; 
The Snow Drop, and Myrtle, they each shall combine 
To heighten the charms of the wreath I entwine. 


The mild Mignionette, and the Cowslip so fair, 

With the fam’d Passion Flower, most beauteous and 
rare; 

The Clematis and Dahlia, the Hundred Leav'd Rose, 

The Olive and Balm, my wreath shall compose, 


The Sumach, the Daisy, and Jasmine I'll bind, 
With the Heliotrope, the flower of th’ mind ; 
The beautiful Amaranth, that too shall be given, 
The flowret’s immortal, and blossoms in heaven. 


One sweet blooming plant, for each time of need. 
With pleasure (ll cull, ‘tis the Flowering Reed ; 

The fair Housatonia, that too I will bring, 

And twine with the Snow Ball, the pride of the Spring. 


The sweet Lemon Blossom, delighted ['ll wind, 

With the Hawthorn, and Elder, and Sun Flower com- 
bin’d. 

The Chamomile, Broome, and Honesty too, 

With the mild Calyanthus, devoted and true. 


The Bay Leaf, the Abor Vite and Thyme, 

The Pine and the Fir Tree, the emblem of time: 
The Geranium Rose, and Tulip, which vie, 

As they ope their bright petals in pride to the sky. 


The pleasant Forget-Me-Not, that will I bring, 
And round the tall Cedar it fondly shall cling ; 

The Pink and Laburnum shall mingle their bloom, 
And over the Garland shall waft their perfume. 


The lov’d Canterbury, with its soft brilliant hue, 

Its green taper leaves, and its light bells of blue; 

The Rosemary lists to their soft silver tone, 

While Remembrance sighs for the friends who are gone. 


The mild little Wall Flower, ever true in distress, 

Though a dark world should frown, would love ne‘er 
the less ; 

With the lovely Ambrosia, which ever will fly 

To the friend of her heart, with a smile in her eye. 


The Locust, affection, which lives when the tomb 
Encloses the lovely, and shrouds them in gloom ; 
With the Flowering Almond, its virtues shall blend, 
While it points to yon heaven, the home of a friend. 


Should the Rose of Ingratitude light on the wreath, 
And the Hellebore mingle its poisonous breath, 

Ere one lovely blossom should wither or die, 

Let the Flowering Reed its virtues apply. 


O’er the chaplet which now in friendship I wreathe, 
May the pure breath of angels in harmony breathe ; 
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Each young lovely bud as it bursts on the eye, 
ixhale in the earth, then bloom in the sky. 
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O, long may the Garland in intellect vie 

With the thousand fair pages which every day fly; 
Those bright constellations which beam from afar, 
May they hail with delight this beautiful Star. 


Sag Harbour, L. L., March 5, 1841. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


‘“‘OUR EARLY POETS.’’ 
BY JAMES REES. 


“Time hath a wallet at his back, 

Where he puts alms for Oblivion, 

A great siz’d monster of ingratitudes: 

These scraps are good deeds past ; which are devour'd 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done.”—SHakKSPEARE. 


The age of our literature being so ex- 
tremely young, its early blossoms just giving 
way to fruit, that it would be folly for us to 
cull,—what all can so readily obtain. Be- 
yond the period, however, from which we date 
the rise and progressive history of our litera- 
ture, there is another era in its existence to 
which we refer, and although grey bearded 
Time has swept away nearly all the traces of 
it, still there are a few green spots in its par- 
terre which have escaped his unrelenting 
scythe, and to which we would respectfully 
conduct our readers. 

The history of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—their sufferings, their perseverence, 
the indomitable spirit with which they over- 
came all difficulties, is well known. The ad- 
vancement of science, and the cultivation of 
the arts are, however, unknown to many. As 
early as 1639, MSS. were used in courts; the 
laws by which the colonies were governed 
were not printed until 1641. 

The art of printing in North America, was 
introduced in 1639—the first printing press 
was set up by Stephen Day, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, near Boston.* The first book 
printed was the Freeman’s Call; soon after 
this, analmanack; and the first political pam- 
phlet was the Christian Commonwealth, writ- 
ten by one Elliot, the apostle to the Indians, 
who soon afterwards learned the language of 
the Aborigines, and translated the bible into 
their vernacular tongue 

Ir. 1713, there was not a printer in the 
colony of Connecticut. ‘The first printer was 
Thomas Short; he came to New London 
about the year 1709, and in 1714, established 
the first printing office in the colony. 

Thus was set in motion the great moral 
lever of intellectual knowledge, which, with- 
out a resting place, has raised the world, and 








* [n 1627, printing was begun near Philadelphia by 
William Bradford. The Boston News Letter, a weekly 
paper, was the first newspaper printed in the United 
States. It was published in Boston, by Bartholomew 
Green, in the year 1704. On the 21st of December, 1719, 
the first number of the Boston Gazette was published 
by John Franklin. 





_ Our Early Poets. 





a all the old fhahioned notions of the sages]| 


of the “olden time.” ‘The history ofour litera- 
ture is associated with that of the press: with- 
out the press it would have been likened unto 
that of the sixteenth century, when vellum 


and beech received the impression of certain|| 


figures called letters, and were sold at enor- 


mous prices in proportion to the physical la-|| 


bour bestowed upon them.* The moment the 
press in Connecticut was put in operation, 


poetry, Pallas like, sprung from its mystic]! 


womb, and if not, like Pallas, completely 
armed, was at least so decently clad that criti- 
cism could find no fault with it. The first 
book of Psalms published in the United 
States, was entitled the “ Bay Psalm Book,” 
printed at Cambridge, in 1640. Its style was 
somewhat peculiar, as the reader can judge 
from the following :— 

“The rivers on the Babilon 

there when wee did sit downe, 

Yea, even there wee mourned when 

wee remembered Sion. 

Our harp wee did hang amid, 

upon the willow tree, 

because there they that us away 

led in captivitie.” 
After two editions had been printed, an im- 
provement of the language was declared ne- 
cessary. It was therefore put into the hands}, 
of the Rev. Henry Dunstan, president of |) 
Harvard College,t and Mr. Richard Lyon, a 
tutor to a young student at Cambridge. A\l- 
though Anne Bradstreet is called the earliest 
poet of New England, Peter Buckly claims 
precedence: he wrote Latin Poetry, as well 
as English. Some scraps have been pre- 
served. Every scholar in that age wrote po- 
etry, for they called all their productions po- 
etry, that had been twisted out of the ordinary 
connection of common prose; but at that pe- 
riod they had no good models of English 
versification but Spenser; and they did not 
relish his use of antiquated words; however, 
there are some who had the soul of poetry in 
them. 

Anne Bradstreet, wife of Simon Brad- 
street, governor of Massachusetts Colony, and 
daughter of Thomas Dudley, also governor, 
was born in 1612. She died September 16, 
1672. One of the pieces in’ er volume of 
poetry bears date 1632—Mtaltis sue 19.— 





*A very curious book is spoken of, entitled Liter Pas- 
sionis Domini Nostri .Jesus Christi, cum figuris, et char- 
acteribus nulla Materia Compositis. For this very sin- 
gular bibliographic curiosity, ‘neither written nor print- 
ed,” Rodolphus IL. of Germany offered 11,000{ ducats, in 
the vear 1640. It consisted of the finest vellum; the whole 
letters of the text are cut of each folio, and being inter- 
leaved with blue paper, it is as easily read as if it had 
been printed. It lately belonged to the family of the 
Prince De Ligne, and is at present in France ; but as it 
bears the royal arms of England, it appears extremely 
probable that it is an English production. 

Works printed on vellum were popular in England 
forty years ago. 


ft Established in 1631. t Equal to 20,000 dollars. 


Vor. IV, 

The following extract from a eulogy wr; ten 
on the occasion of her death, by John Norto; 
shows that punning is pec uli ar to that ste te. 
and that the well-known Finn was not the firs 
punster of the land of steady habits:— 

“ Her breast was a brave pallace, a broad street 

Where all heroic, ample thoughts did meeto, | 


Where nature such a tenement had tane. 
That other souls to hers dwelt in a lane!” 


Extract from a poem by Mrs. Bradstreet :— 


‘Then higher <n the glistening sun JT gaz‘d, 
Whose beams were shaded by the leavie tree 
The more I look’d, the more I grew an; az 
And softly said, what Glory’'s like lo thee ¥ 
Soul of this world, this Universe's « ye, 

No wonder Some made thee a deity; 

Had I not better known, (alas) the same had | 


Samuel Sewall flourished as a 2 poet in 1701, 
His productions were chiefly what are termed 
fugitive. Sewall was a graduate of Harvard 
‘College. The annexed extract is scarce! ly a 
fair specimen of his genius.— 
“ Once more Our God vouchsafe to shine. 
Tame thou the rigor of our clime: 


Make haste with thy impatient light 
And terminate this long dark night. 


{ His Hymn for the New Year. 


Among the names of the New England 
poets are to be found several who figured in 
| its political as well as its moral history. John 
Cotton—the first minister of Hartford, Con- 
‘necticut—ranks as a poet. His style for a 
preacher was somewhat nervous—for in- 
stance :—[ Elegy on the death of T. Hooker.) 

“All these in Hooker's spirit did remain, 
A son of thunder and a shower of rain: 
A pourer forth of lively oracles, 

In saving Souls the suinm of miracles.” 

Ezekiel Rogers—a poet of 1650, of whom 
Cotton Mather writes,—“ deserved a reward 
equal to that which Virgil received for his 
verses upon Marcellus in the Aneid.” 

Peter Folger, who settled at Nantucket, 
where he kept a school, was the author of a 
poetical work entitled, “A Looking Glass for 
the Times,” published in 1675.  Folger’s 
daughter was the mother of Benjamin Frank- 
Jin. 

Michael Wigglesworth—a poet of 1651. 
His “ Day of Doom” went through six edi- 
tions, and was published in London. Cotton 
Mather wrote his epitaph. Extract from 
“The Day of Doom :”— 


“ Mean men lament, great men dorent 

Their robes, and tear their hair; 

They do not spare their flesh to tear 

Through horrible despair. 

All kindreds wail: all hearts do fail: 
Horror the world doth fill 

With weeping eyes, and loud outcries, 
Yet knows not how to kill.” 


Nathaniel Ward, called the “early poet, 
or cobbler poet,” he being a worker in leather 
as well as rhymes. Some of his fugitive 








pieces possess more than ordinary merit. In 








tlen 





Eathly Vicissitudes. 
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a series of papers entitled the “Ugly Club,” | 


which were written for, and published in one 
of our city periodicals, by the writer of this 
article, I thus speak of Ward:—* We have, | 
however in our possession some lines of his, | 
dedicated ‘with all due honor to the most| 
worshipful members of the English Ugly 
Club, beginning after this fashion :— 
‘Though [ belong to leather, wax and rub 
Along the beaten track of life, 
Still do I rank one of that Cus. 
Despite the wrangling of my wife.” 

Mrs. Ann Eliza Bleeker was a poet of the 
seventeenth century, although not of a very 
high order. Her pieces possess much po- 
etic beauty ; her history is @ romantic one, 
and a writer, speaking of her, justly ob- 
serves:—“‘A female cultivating the elegant 


arts of refined society at the ultima thule of 
civilized life, in regions of savage wildness, 
and among scenes of alarm, desolation, and 
bloodshed, is a spectacle too striking not to 
fix our attention.” Mrs. Bleeker lived near 


Albany during the revolutionary war, and|}“Amanda,” a sweet songstress. 


regular contributor to the “ Weekly Maga- 
zine,” published in this city (Philadelplia,) in 
the year 1798, furnished a number of beauti- 
ful pieces. From one headed “ Hope,” we 
take two verses :— 


“ When Sorrows press the Sinking Heart, 
Forsaken, lost, without relief, 

What Soothing Sweets thy Smiles impart! 
The drop that Sweetens bitter grief. 


* x . . * - * 


“So when the golden age was fled, 
The charmer, peace, from earth was driven, 
And Joy was lo3t—tnen, in its stead, 
Hope—flattering Hope, to man was given.” 


“Address to the moon,” by Ella, breathes po- 
etry in every line :—* To Winter,” is also a 
beautiful effusion, by the same author. It 
concludes thus:— 
** Cease then, O Muse! to drop the useless tear 

Ah, touch no more the melancholy string! 


Since earth again the bloom of life shall wear, 
And wintry glooms give place to smiling Spring.” 


“ Eliza,” 


witnessed many scenes of horror and devas-|| “ Ellen,” “Celia,” and numerous female con- 
tation committed by the British and Indian/|tributors give to the columns of that maga- 
forces in that section of our country. Ex-|| zine a character which at the present writing 


tract from her poem entitled “* Peace :”’— 


The Butterfly skims o’er its surface all gilded 
With plumage just dipp’d in rich dies ; 

But yon infant has seized the poor insect, ah! yield it; 
There ; see the freed bird how it flies.” 
Margaret V. Faugeres, daughter of Mrs. 

Bleeker, was also a poetess. From her poem 

entitled “ The Hudson,” we make the follow- 

ing extract :— 

“Through many a ‘blooming wild, and woodland 

green, 

The Hudson’s sleeping waters winding stray; 

Now ‘mongst the *jills its silvery waves are seen, 
And now through arching willows steal away: 

Then bursting on the enamour’d sight once more, 
Gladden some happy peasant’s rude retreat; 

And passing youthful Troy’s commercial shore. 
With the hoarse Mohawk's roaring surges meet.” 


Our space will not permit us to follow up 
the list; we come down to a later period. 
If poetry had been as much admired, or its 
votaries as numerous in proportion to the 
population some forty years ago, as it is now, 
we should have had our Hemans, our Lang- 
dons, and our Nortons; but alas! they bloomed 
as it were, in the wilds.— 
“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
We annex a few extracts froma periodical 
of that period, written by females, whose 
names are unknown. The reader will finda 
vast superiority over the many effusions of the 
present day, which are blazon’d forth with all 








would have elicited the warmest approbation 
ot the admirers of poetry. 
when—as Percival beautifully expresses it,— 


It was an age, 


“The world is full of poetry—the air 

Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veil’d, 
And mantled with its beauty; and the walls 
That close the universe with chrystal in, 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies too perfect and too high 

For aught but beings of celestial mould ; 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power.” 


Philadelphia, March 1, 1841. 


EARTHLY VICISSITUDES. 


We are all liable to them—but how differ- 
ent do we bear them. In prosperity all seem 
alike—but in adversity, one shines resplen- 
dantly, where the other sinks into a pitchy 
night. How beautiful is virtue—read all the 
tales that were ever written. How the heart 
beats—how it exults over a noble mind, strug- 
gling with distress, and making the monster 
subservient to it—overcoming it by the might 
of itstranscendent mastery. Virtue! There 
is no flower on earth so sweet. There is no 
star in heaven more bright. It is an attribute 





the “ pomp and circumstance” of name and 
residence. Under the signature of Emma,* a 








*Emma Corbett. 


that plucks the sting from all earthly misfor- 
tunes—that robs death of its terrors—and 
makes man eternally happy. 
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THE NIGHT WATCH. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


Youth, thoughtless and inexperienced, sees 
in the oddities of a stranger naught but food | 
for ridicule : but some little knowledge of the | 
world and its vicissitudes teachesa man of | 
feeling to regard with melancholy the eccen- 
tricities of oldage. Sorrow often leaves fan- 
tastic traces of her fatal visits, and the pecu-, 
liarities which excite mirth are frequently the 
indications of a bewildered mind, and of a| 
broken heart, which has done with mirth for- | 
ever. | 

Having business to transact in this city, I 
once remained for a few days at the much} 
frequented hotel where the coach stopped | 
which conveyed me to London. The old-, 
fashioned coffee-room was still fitted up with| 
those compartments or boxes, which, though | 
expelled from hotels of more recent construc- | 
tion, secure the traveller some little feeling | 
of seclusion and independence ; and I in mine, 
to the right of a fire-place, having finished 
my late dinner, sat endeavouring to take an/| 
interest in a newspaper, which I had aaeonty | 
sifted to its last advertisement. On the oppo-| 
site side of the fire, in the private box corres-| 
ponding with mine, sat another solitary per-| 
son. He was tall and meagre, his counte-| 
nance pale, his hair thin, and perfectly gray ;| 
his age I should have guessed to be between} 
sixty and seventy. My attention was at- 
tracted towards him by the wild and painful | 
expression of his large clear light blue eyes. | 

His movements were so quick and eccen-| 
tric that it was with difficulty that [ could | 
conceal my risibility: to restrain it was be- 
I had not been taught the) 


} 





yond my power. 
forbearance which [ now would suggest to’ 
others. | 

I still held my newspaper before me, pretend- | 
ing to be occupied with its columns; but all the} 
time I cast furtive glances at my neighbour, 
unable to account for his extraordinary ges- 
tures. For some minutes he would clasp his 
forehead with both hands, then he would start 
as if struck with a sudden recollection, and look 
round anxiously from side to side, until with 
a deep sigh he relapsed into his former position, | 
or leaned his brow disconsolately on the table | 
before him—again he would look up, and with 
a stare of vacancy fix his eyes on me. _I pre- 
tended to be unconscious of scrutiny : indeed, 
though his glances rested on my person, I 
doubt whether he was aware of my presence. 
Then something likea glimmering of intelli- 
gence passed over his wan countenance, and, 
half-conscious that his manner had attracted | 
observation, he assumed an attitude and de-| 
meanor of composure. Thoughtless as I then| 
was, the effort of an insane person to conceal | 
his malady was inexpressibly affecting. I had 





The Night Watch. 
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|| laughed at his eccentricities—I co 
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Vor. lV. 


uld have 
wept at his ineffectual endeavour to concea| 
them. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, “ Lost,—lost !"" an 
commenced an eager search for somet)iny. 
He looked anxiously around in the box in whic), 
his table was placed, and then rose, and wt), 
hurried steps paced the room, peeping int, 
every corner where it was at all likely any 
thing could be concealed. At length his /. 
tentiou was turned to me, and approaching ne 
in haste, he said, “ Sir, I beg your pardon—] 
have lost—myself. Have you seen me any 
where? I am anxious—miserable—” ani 
then he darted abruptly from me, and under 
the seats and behind the curtains, shook })js 
head despondingly after each disappointment, 
and finally left the room. 

The waiter informed me that, though occa- 
sionally subject to wanderings similar to that 
I had witnessed, the gentleman was generally 
perfectly tranquil and in his right mind. He 
knew little of him, except that he had beena 
lieutenant in the navy. I soon retired to my 
own room, and am not ashamed to confess that 
the recollection of the stranger kept me long 
from slumber, and haunted my pillow, when 
at length I fell asleep. 

It was late before I entered the coffee room 
the next morning, and I was startled at seeing 
the lieutenant sitting quietly at his breakfast. 
He offered me the newspaper he had been 
reading, and, making some remark on the 
weather, inquired whether I had been a tray- 
eller during the night. I believe that it was 
with some embarrassment that I replied, that 
I had arrived on the afternoon of the preced- 
ing day, and had spent the evening in the 
coffee-room. His cheek became flushed, and 
he looked at me eagerly fora moment. He 
then seemed inclined to speak ; but checking 
himself, he turned from me, and resumed his 
breakfast. Vexed with myself for the want 


llof tact with which I had alluded to the 


preceding evening, I endeavoured to make 
amends by conversing on general subjects.— 
His reserve gradually wore away, and we sat 
together talking more like old family friends, 
than strangers who had so recently met under 
circumstances so unpromising. 

That night we were again the sole occu- 
pants of the coffee-room. Every trace of 
mental excitement had vanished from the 
countenance and deportment of the lieuten- 
ant; and although still more melancholy, he 
evinced no disinclination to meet my advances. 
On the contrary, we soon occupied the same 
box, sitting opposite to each other, and chat- 
ting with the frankness and familiarity of old 
companionship. 

There are some men with whom on the 
instant we seem to get acquainted. An hour's 
accidental association in a stage coach, or a 
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— | 
steam packet, does more towards banishing) 
reserve and restraint than many months of | 
daily communication with beings less conge- | 
nial They seem to suit—we part from them | 
with regret, and long afterward, when their | 
names are forgotten, we remember a pleasant | 
fellow and ahappy fellow. It is not then that} 
friendships can be made; but we learn from) 
this the advantage of unpretending good hu-| 
mour and frank benevolence. 

[already felt deeply interested for my un- 
happy companion, and I every instant dreaded | 
inadvertently touching some chord which’ 
might arouse the terrors of his now slumbering | 
te still I was fascinated by his own sin-| 
gular manner, and at all risks prolonged the 
conversation, 

«You are in the navy, sir?” said 1], inquir- 
ingly. ’ 
at have been a sailor,” he replied. 

“ Have been?” 

“Yes,” said he, with a deep sigh, “ I have 
been a lieutenant, not in the British service—| 
ina merchant ship in the China trade. 1) 
ought never to have been permitted to assume | 
command of any kind: I was afflicted with a 
malady which ought to have prevented it.” 

At this allusion to a malady, I looked down 
and changed colour. 

“The malady I speak of,” he calmly con- 
tinued, “is not what I believe you last night 
witnessed ; that is the dreadful result of my 
having been entrusted with power. ‘The 
cause of my misery—the malady which ought 
to have precluded me from all responsibilities 
was an absence of mind, to which from my 
boyhood I have been subject.” 

“If you will have patience to listen toa 
sad story, I will tell you mine,” said my com- 
panion. 

“ Do not agitate yourself unnecessarily,” { 
replied, “ by recalling the past.” 

“Recalling the past!” he mournfully ex- 
claimed, “ what an unmeaning phrase that is! 
To me, and to all who beve thus suffered, the 
past isthe present. Listen—I was a lieuten- 
ant when I became acquainted with a young 
widow, who, with one child, then two years 
old, resided at Bompton. My old malady had 
increased upon me, and a consciousness of my 
failing frequently occasioned me deep depres- 
sion of spirits. ‘The widow was kind to me, 
—I loved her and her infant boy, and before 
a year was gone she became my wife; and 
the child, who had never known his father, 
learned to call me by that endearing name. 
No father had ever loved a child as I did that 
boy Frank. WheneverI returned from my 
voyage, he was my pet, my constant compan: | 
lon; and, never having been blessed with a) 
child of my own, all my paternal affections’ 
were lavished uponhim. As hegrew bigger, | 
he learned to watch me in my absent fits;, 














and, dearly as my poor wife loved me, I do 
think that the boy’s attachment to me was 
greater. . 

“At length nothing could satisfy him but 
to be permitted to accompany me to sea. I 
heard the proposition with delight: and though 
his mother wept bitterly, she could not cen- 
sure his very natural bias towards my profes- 
sion. She gave her reluctant consent, and 
the boy went with me. 

“Often when my malady oppressed me 
most heavily, his watchful care concealed my 
deficiencies from others, and that which | had 
neglected to do was done by him betore the 
omission was detected. How I doted on that 
dear boy! it is not to be told! You could 
scarcely credit it—yet, when you hear the 
sequel, you'll say { must have loved him. 

** His dear mother’s health declined; an, 
latterly, at the close of every voyage, she 
came on deck, when we lay in the river, to 
welcome us both, and to embrace and bless 
her child—but she idolized that Frank—spir- 
ited, amiable, beautiful boy ! 

“The last time we sailed away together, 
how wildly she clung to him! He was then 
sixteen years old—a merry midshipman.— 
There was not a handsomer fellow inthe ship 
nor a better heart in the world. My wife lay 
insensible when we were forced to leave her 
—the hope which on other occasions had sus- 
tained her, seemed utterly to have forsaken 
her. Whence this misgiving? Did she sus- 
pect me? No—she would have roused her- 
self to gaze once more on dear, dear Frank. 

“ The ship sailed, and we had a prosperous 
voyage. The captain, for reasons I forget, 
nor do they affect my story, was anxious at a 
particular period to make observations of the 
position of some island, respecting which, 
and, indeed of its very existence, there was 
much uncertainty. 

“One bright and beautiful night the cap- 
tain was gone to his rest, the watch was with 
me, and finding myself in the very latitude 
indicated by my orders, I gave directions for 
a boat to be manned, ordered Frank to take 
command of her, and briefly intimated to him 
the observations which he was expected to 
make. 

‘Lightly he descended the ship’s side, took 
his place in the boat, waved his hand to me, 
and away they went—a merry boat’s crew, 
commanded by a youth of sixteen. ; 

“ How beautifully calm was thesea! The 
huge vessel seemed to rest motionless on the 
tide, as if conscious that she was to wait the 
return of that frail pinnance—a mother lin- 
gering for the coming of her infant! I never 
saw the deep blue sky so full of stars before ! 
I gazed upward, I know not how long, till a 
dreamy dizzy feeling oppressed my brain. I 
still leaned over the side of the vessel, and 
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my thoughts were of my wife, and of the|| 


nome where he had often been so happy ! 
“Another rose to take my place—my night’s 
watch was over. I left my orders with my 


successors, and with my weary fellow watch- || 


ers I descended to my rest. 


“ He who had succeeded me had not long | 


been on deck, when a fresh and fair breeze 
arose. 


the foaming waters. 


place, missed the boat ! 
“Inquiry instantly betrayed the truth !— 
They came to me—to me!—the father of that 


boy—his sworn father—the man who loved) 


him, and would have died for him—and they 
found me asleep. Oh! the agony of return- 
ing recollection ! 
had forgotten the departure of the boat! 1 


had neglected to note it in the orders left to|| 


my successor. [ heard the rushing of the 
wind, and the dashing of the waves against 
the ship’s side, and though with all speed she 
was put about, and we went in search of those 
we had abandoned, I had no hope—I felt that 
I was the murderer; I know not how long we 
cruised about—it was in vain—we never saw 
them more! Oh! what a dreadful death !— 
Prepared but for an absence of an hour—with- 
out food—without water, O God! what must 
that poor boy have suffered ! 

‘‘] remember nothing after that until we 
anchored in the river, and then my wife came 
on board. Then they could no longer restrain 
me. I rushed to her, pale, feeble, helpless as 
she was, and, briefly as words could tell it, I 


shouted in her ears the fate of her loved boy. |) 
I told her of his death, but I had not time to] 


tell her of my remorse—for she fell dead at 
my feet! 

“You will not wonder now at what you 
saw last night. I left the ship—but where 
was Ito go! I had lost my poor wife, and 
my boy, my merry boy—and now at times I 
lose myself. No wonder. 
where I am, sir? 
where can I be ?” 

The poor lieutenant took a candle, and af- 
ter anxiously searching every part of the 
room, he left me, and | saw him no more. 

Kind reader, this is a true story. 


Reading and reflection open to the mind 
new stores of science: patience and perse- 
verance disperse the clouds that obstruct men- 
tal vision and produce the most desirable of 
all results, moral and intellectual liberty. 


We had got on sluggishly for several |. 
days, often quite becalmed ; and now that the} 
wished-for impetus was given, every white/ 
wing was quickly spread, and we flew over|| 
The breeze increased || 
almost to a gale, and for hours we had pur-|| 
sued our rapid course, when suddenly he who}, 
had the watch, the man who had taken my} 


In my brain’s lethargy 1) 


| 





Can you tell me}! 
My senses—my brain— || 








The following article should have appeared in o 
number, but it was accidentally omitted. It js ¢ 
the Howard Free Press, and was ‘ 
writer, while reading that pretty piece of poetry 
Miss H. Gould, ‘Old Winter is coming.” 
Vol. IV, page 153. 
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YOUNG SPRING IS COMING. 


“Old Winter” is going away, alack 
How icy and cold he’s been ; 
For a pretty young maid he met in his track, 
And she curt’sied and smil'd till he turn’d his by», k 
For she frightens him off with a wonderful na: “Fe 
This maiden is just in her teens. , 


This pretty young maid, whose name is Spring, 
Is full of her mirth and glee ; 

She causes the birds to stretch forth their wings. 

And the leaves to put out under which they sing, 

And opens the buds, the flowers to bring— > 
A sweet little girl is she. 


Young Spring is a frolicksome girl, I wot; 
So full of her fun to be— 
She tears all the clothes off of old Winter's back. 
And causes the streamlets’ prison to crack, 
And dries up the maiden’s slippery track— 
So playful a girl is she. 


Young Spring, you must know, has a pretty face, 
And not very shy is she ; 

For she cracks her jokes in old Winter's face, 

And kisses his cheek, as he flies apace, 

While she melts the tear from his sturdy face— 
A saucy young lass is she. 


This maid brings the latest fashions along— 
A proud little girl is she ; 

She passes amidst an admiring throng 

And touches the loveliest notes of song— 

And gay as she is, she’s never thought wrong, 
For she’s cloth’d in nature's array. 


This proud little girl when she travels forth— 
So pretty a maiden is she— 

The folks all leave their winter's hearth 

And sally forth with a cheerful laugh, 

For she strews pretty flowers along their path, 
So gay a sweet girl is she. 


This Spring is a coquetting girl, I fear, 
And her lovers are many, I see; 
She kisses their cheeks and dries up their tears, 
And makes an end of their chilling fears, 
While they pour in their love to her listening ears; 
But engaged to be married is she ! 


Young Spring intends when old Winter's far, 
Young Summer's wife to be ; 

Was there ever wedded so pretty a pair? 

For he is so rich. and she’s so fair! 

And a joyous wedding they'll prepare, 
And there’s an invitation for me. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


There is a sigh to memory dear, 
For those we love when far away ; 
There is a gentle thrilling tear, 
Illumes the heart with placid ray. 


It steals across the tranquil mind, 
When musing on some favourite spot ; 
It tells of those we Jeft behind, 
And sweetly breathes “ Forget me Not 
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General George Wushington. 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The above highly finished and beautiful portrait, is a 
cast from a wood cut by the celebrated wood en- 
graver, Adams, of New York, and allowed to be a 
very correct representation. 

To accompany it, we have selected the following inter- 
esting articles, in preference to giving a biographical 
sketch, simply remarking that Washington was born 
on the 22d of February, 1732, and died on the L4th of 
December, 1799. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH DAY. 


Shall the name of Washington ever be heard 
By a freeman, and thrill not his breast ? 

Is there one out of bondage, that hails not the word 
As the Bethlehem star of the west ? 


It is a matter of curious reflection, from 
what insignificant accidents occur sometimes 
the most important changes in the history of 
the world. The fate of empires, the progress 
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|'of civilization, the march of human improve- 
| ment, all are frequently retarded, or acceler- 


jated for centuries, by an every day event, that, 
at the time, perhaps, is scarcely conceived 
worth a passing notice in the newspapers. 
To one of these trifling occurrences do we 
owe, as Americans, the civil liberty we now 
enjoy ; and to it is the whole world indebted 
for a spectacle of the proudest and rost sub- 
lime character—that ofa bold and indepen- 
dent nation felicitously demonstrating the 
beautiful problem of self-government. A pri- 
vate country gentleman, living in Cheshire, 
Eng., was upset in his carriage one day some- 
where about the year 1730, and to this most 
ordinary accident may be legitimately traced 
the present noble position of our great repub- 
lic! Had it not happened, this country would 








still in all probability have been a dependant 
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colony of Great Britain! That private gen-| 
tleman was Augustus Washington, Esq.; the 
simple accident to his carriage that we have 
mentioned, literally threw him into the com- 
pany of a lady, who became at a subsequent 
date his wife, emigrated with him to Ameri- 
ca, and in Virginia in the year 1732 became 
the envied mother of George Washington. 

When we look around us and see the bless- 
ings, which, through his instrumentality, at 
least seventeen millions of people are per- 
mitted to enjoy, we are ready to weep at the 
cold-hearted, ungrateful, indifference, with 
which by that mighty multitude his memory 
is treated. It is true, that we have not for- 
gotten it, (how could we forget it!) and that 
we keep up the remembrance of his birth 
with annual festivities; but we look in vain 
for the universal—the national—rejoicement 
due to the occasion ! 

Let us pass our eyes over the dark pages 
of the past—who amid the mighty ones whose 
names dazzle the beholder, can compare with 
Washington? Alexander climbed the giddy 
height of ambition, and after imbruing his 
hands unjustifiably in the blood of innumer- 
able nations wept that he had not another 
world to conquer. Yet, he set a city on fire, 
and a victim to intemperance, expired in a 
scene of terrible debauch. Hannibal passed 
the Alps to the astonishment and consterna- 
tion of Rome. He conquered the armies of 
that then “ mistress of the world ;” stripped 
three bushels of golden rings from the fingers 
of her slaughtered knights, and made her very 
foundations quake with apprehension. Yet, 
he afterwards became so despicable that those 
wio once joined his name to that of their 
god, and called him “ Hanni-Baal,” hunted 
him to the death, and he poisoned himself, 
forsaken and ‘forgotten in a foreign land. 
Cesar triumphed over 800 cities and dyed 
his garments in the blood of upwards of a 
million of his country’s enemies. Yet he, too, 
became despised, and was miserably assas- 
sinated by his friends. How brightly by the 
side of these stands the great man Washing- 
ton! In the field, in the cabinet, in private 
life, he was still the good, as well as the 
great one, of his country. His hands were 
not stained with the blood of one unnecessary 
victim; from his lips fell no treasonable 
counsel; his deportment was that of con- 
scious integrity; his ambition was the peo- 
ple’s interests; he lived honestly; a blame- 
less life, and died universally esteemed and 
lamented, the death of a good man and a 
Christian. 


THE ANCESTORS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
A writer, speaking of the ancestors of 
Washington, says—We have been favoured 
with a highly interesting account of a monu- 








ment in England, erected to the memory of 
some of the ancestors of our beloved Wash. 
ington. The gentleman to whom we are jn. 
debted for the account, is Mr. Samuel Fy!!. 
way, of this city—but who, being a native of 
England, returned to that country on a visit ty 
his parents, who reside at Malmesbury, jy 
Wiltshire. The monument in question, is in 
Garsdon Church, in the same county. 

‘I'he village of Garsdon is about two miles 
from Malmesbury, and the church is an ay. 
cient Gothic edifice, situated in the bosom of g 
rich country, and surrounded with venerable 
trees. The country people have for many 
years been in the habit of conducting stranyers 
to the church, for the purpose of pointing out 
the venerable memorial of the Washington 
Family—in former ages the Lords of the 
Manor of Garsdon, and the residents of the 
Court, House, a building of the olden time 
gray with the lapse of centuries. 

The monument was once a superb speci- 
men of the “mural” style—and even now 
exhibits relics of richness and curious work- 
manship. It is to be seen in the chancel, on 
the left side of the altar, and is richly carved 
out of the stone of that part of the country. 
It is surmounted with the family coat of arms, 
which form a rich emblazonment of heraliry; 
and although two hundred years have rolled 
away since it was erected, they are still bur- 
nished with gilding. 

The following are the inscriptions: 


TO YE 
MEMORY OF 


SIR LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, Nite, 
Lately Chief Register 
OF YE 
CHAUNCERYE, 
Of Renowne, Pyety, and Charytie 


An Exemplarye and Lovinge Husband, A Tender 
Father, A Bountefull Master, A Constante 
Reliever of ye Poore; And To Thoas 
Of His Parish, A Perpetuall 
Benefactor ; 


Whom it Pleased 
GOD TO TAKE INTO IS PEACE, 
From the Furye of The Insuing Warrs. 
Born May XIV. 


He Was Heare Interrd, 
May XXIV, An. Dni, 1643. 


ETAT. SUA, G4. 
Heare Also Lyeth 
DAME ANNE, 
IS WIFE, WHO DECEASED 
January XIlith; And Who 
was Buryep XVIth, 
Anno Dni, 1645. 


Hic Patrios cineres, curavit filius urna, 
Condere qui Tumulo, nunc jacet ille pius. 


The pyous Son His Parents here interrd, 
Who hath his share in tinfe, for theim prepard. 


The old Manor House of Garsdon is now 
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occupied by a respectable, and, indeed, opu- [tense anxiety, in the day of my boyhood, 


jent farmer, named Woody—two of whose 
sons lately came over to this country in the 
ship Philadelphia, and are gone back into the 
state of Ohio. Mr. Woody rents his farm 
and house of Lord Andover. This ancient 
seat of the Washington family is handsome, 
very old-fashioned, and built of stone, with 
immense solidity and strength. ‘The timber 
about it is chiefly British oak, and in several 
of the rooms, particularly in a large one, | 
which was the old hall or banqueting-room— | 
there are rich remains of guilding, carved | 
work in cornices, ceilings and panels, polished 
floors and wainscoating—with shields contain- | 
ing the same coat of arms as on the mural | 
monument in the church, carved over the) 
high, venerable, and architectural mantel. | 
pieces. Beneath the house are extensive) 
cellars, which, with the banqueting-room, | 
would seem to indicate the genuine hospitality | 
and princely style of living peculiar to 


“A fine old English gentleman, 
All of the olden time.” 


And, indeed, according to the traditions and 
chronicles of the country, such was the gene- 
ral character of the heads of the Washington 
family. Soon after the civil war, the family 
left their ancient seat, and removed to another 

rt of the kingdom—but an old man now 
iving in the village, named Reeves, who is! 
ninety years of age, states that he remembers | 
one of the Washingtons living in that part of | 
the country, when he was a boy; and that his! 
great-grandfather remembered the last Squire | 
Washington living at the Manor House.— | 
The walls of the house are five feet thick, 
and the entire residence is surrounded by a, 
beautiful garden and orchards. In the old! 
parish archives the Washington family are’ 
constantly referred to as the benefactors of | 
the parish ; and from the very earliest recorded 
times, they seem to have been the Lords of | 
the soil at Garsdon, down to the period of 
their leaving—when the Manor House fell 
into the hands of a family named Dobbs. 

From the church and Manor or Court House | 
of Garsdon, there are the remains of an an- 
cient paved causeway, extending for about two 
miles, to the far-famed abbey and cloisters of 
Malmesbury, founded and endowed by King, 
Athelstan—not only celebrated for its power 
and splendour in Catholic days, but also as’ 
being the birth place and residence of “ Wil-| 
liam of Malmesbury”—one of the earliest of | 
British historians. 








CROSSING THE DELAWARE.—BY ELY MOORE. | 
_ Inno instance, perhaps, was Washington's 
influence with the army so strikingly exem- 
plified, as in his attack on the enemy at Tren- 
ton. Over and over have I listened with in- 


whilst my now departed sire, who fought and 

| bled on that proud field, recited with thrilling 
| interest all that related to the enterprise. It 
| was on a December's night (would he say) 
| when our little heart-broken army halted on 
the banks of the Delaware. The night was 
dark, cheerless, tempestuous, and bore a strong 
resemblance to our country’s fortunes. It 
seemed as if heaven and earth had conspired 
for our destruction. The clouds lowered— 
darkness and the storm came onapace. The 
snow and the hail descended, beating with 
unmitigated violence upon the supperless, 
half-clad, shivering soldier; and in the roar- 
ings of the flood, and the wailings of the 
storm, were heard by fancy’s ear the knell 
of our hopes, and the dirge of liberty. The 
impetuous river was filled with floating ice; 
an attempt to cross it at that time, and un- 
der such circumstances, seemed a desperate 
enterprise, yet it was undertaken, and thanks 
be to God and to Washington, it was accom- 
plished. 

From where we landed on the Jersey shore 
to Trenton was about nine miles, and on the 
whole line of march there was scarcely a 
word uttered, save by the officers, when giv- 
ing some order. We were well nigh ex- 
hausted, said he, and many of us frost-bitten, 
and the majority of us so badly shod, that the 
blood gushed from our frozen and lacerated 
feet at every tread; yet we upbraided not, 
complained not, but marched steadily and 
firmly, though mournfully onward, resolved 
to persevere to the uttermost, not for our 
country—our country, alas! we had given up 
for lost; not for ourselves—life for us no 
longer wore a charm—but because such was 
the will of our beloved chief—it was for 
Washington alone we were willing to make 
the sacrifice. When we arrived within sight 
of the enemy’s encampments, we were or- 
dered to form a line, when Washington re- 
viewed us. Pale and emaciated, dispirited 
and exhausted, we presented a most unwarlike 
and melancholy aspect. The paternal eye 
of our chief, quick to discover the extent of 
our sufferings, and acknowledge them with 
his tears, but suddenly checking his emotions, 
he reminded us that cur country and al! we 
held dear was staked upon the coming battle. 
As he spoke, we began to gather ourselves 
up, and rally our energies ; every man grasped 
his arms more firmly—and the clenched hand, 
and compressed lip, and the steadfast look, 
and the knit brow, told the soul’s resolve.— 


|| Washington observed us well, then did he ex- 


hort us with all the fervour of his soul, “on 
yonder field to conquer, or die the death of 
the brave.” At that instant the glorious sun, 
as if in prophetic token of our success, burst 
forth in all his splendour, bathing in liquid 
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light the blue hills of Jersey. Our chief with | Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
exultation hailed the scene, then casting his | nce agri 
doubts to the winds, and calling on “ the God | THE FUNERAL. 
of battles” and his faithful soldiers, led on the|| Winter was just retiring with its clouds 
charge. The conflict was fierce and bloody.||and storms, and spring had mildly resymeq 
For more than twenty minutes not a gun was} her sway, and life and gladness was breathed 
fired—the sabre and the bayonet did the work ||on all around, and all appeared to fee} ts 
of destruction ; it was a hurricane of fire, and||cheering and reviving influence, save the be. 
steel, anddeath. Theredid westand,(would|/reaved and widowed mother, the broken 
he 71) there did we stand “ foot to foot, and || hearted sister, and the numerous relatives of 
hilt to hilt,” with the serried foe! and where ||the beloved and lamented V******, He pad 
we stood we died or conquered. just been cut down in the spring time of his 
existence ; while his devoted friends were 
looking on the buddings of his genius with the 
For the Ladies’ Garland. fondest anticipations, the destroyer came — 
LINES = tyrant who —_ _ — in levelling 
e aspiring aims of taient and genius in the 
Written in New York, shortly after leaving my home || dust, lee sonalitiod to assail him as io 
in the country, in the summer of 18**, just entering upon manhood, and his breathless 
Far from the world’s delusive snares, form, still lovely in ruin, lay shrouded and 
Its follies, vanities, and cares, coffined, ready to be borne to its narrow house 
I spent life’s early day; ina distant village, to slumber beside the re. 
Surrounded by a faithful band, mains of his departed father, and mingle with 
Who pointed to a better land, the dust of his mother s relatives. The friends 
And truly led the way. who had loved him while living, one by one 
came to gaze for the last time on his lifeless 
clay, and to shed the tear of sympathy with 
the bereaved ones. As the mild rays of the 
sun were retiring from the earth, end the 
hushed and still hours of the evening twilight 
came on, the smitten and afflicted family com- 
menced their solitary journey, accompanied by 
some of their pious friends, and followed by the 
prayers and tears of many of the faithful.— 
Slowly and sadly they pursued their way.— 
The early Spring birds were singing their 
evening song, the springing grass was green 
beside them, and various sounds went up from 
the glad earth, to tell of the renovating pow- 
ers of Him who first spoke the earth into ex- 
. a istence. But all failed to drive the tears of 
So did my feeble spirit feel sorrow from their eyes, which remained fixed 
The need of friendship’s balm, to heal in mournful intensity on the sable hearse be- 
The wounds by parting given. fore them. Yet they possessed a sure and a 
I look’d around in vain to find certain hope, that when the slumber of the 
The aid of some congenial mind tomb was over, the loved form enclosed within 
To lead me on to heaven. it should awake to glory, honour, immortality 
and eternal life. They remembered the 
And though around me hundreds stood, words of Him, who said, *“ I am the resurrec- 
The wise, the virtuous, and the good, tion and the life, and he that believeth in me 
Mine was a lonely heart: though he were dead, yet shall he live, and 
None knew the joy or grief I felt, because I live ye shall live also.” They re- 
When in the house of prayer I knelt, membered too the words of the inspired apos- 
None could that aid impart. tle—“If ye believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also that sleep in Jesus 
But ah! the stranger has a God will God bring with him ;” and the consoling 
High thron’d in heaven’s blest abode, thought that they should meet again soothed 
Who hears the feeblest prayer. their troubled hearts, and a degree of calmness 
To him I rais’d my weeping eyes, was stealing over them, when suddenly their 
He smil’d upon me from the skies, ‘attention was arrested by the rumbling of dis- 
His smile had power to cheer. tant thunder. The fair face of nature was 
H. B.  ||almost instantly changed, and darkness, thick 
Mount Holly, N. J. \and impenetrable as that which fell on Egypt's 








But now, those peaceful days have flown, 
And from that happy circle torn, 
I shed the lonely tear, 
And sigh for those, whose kindred smile 
Could sorrow’s darkest hours beguile, 
And check each rising fear. 


Like some frail vine, whose tendrils clung 

Round firmer plants, and on them hung, 
When tempests shook the skies ; 

Transplanted into distant bowers, 

Though many a strong plant round it towers, 
Neglected, droops, and dies. 
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guilty land, enshrouded them. All sounds|! believed, and they were soon permitted to re- 
were hushed, save the portentious wind that} alize a peculiar manifestation of his protecting 
told the coming storm, and roared wildly|/care and goodness. An aged man—whose 
among the trees of the forest. Then came} ample dwelling rose near the way side, but 
the loud crashing thunder, that seemed to|| had been undiscovered in the darkness—was 
shake creation to its centre. ‘The lightnings|!now made acquainted with their distress, and 
at intervals blazed over the earth in awful| hastened to relieve them. With the utmost 
grandeur, and then left it again in tenfold| hospitality he welcomed them to his house, 
deeper darkness. The rain poured in torrents, || and all that benevolence or tenderness could 
and the stricken band, unable to proceed, in| suggest, was done tor their accoinmodation— 
silence lifted up their hearts to God. Ano-|/ cheerful fires were immediately lighted, the 
ther trial of their faith had come: would He || hospitable board was spread with nourishing 
who had sustained them in the hour of grief | food, They were warmed and refreshed, and 
and agony—forsake them now in their time || on the couch of rest they for a time forgot that 
of need? They thought of the kind and|| they had ever known afiliction. The morning 
sympathizing friends they had left, andofher)}at length dawned again. The storm had 
—the aged grandmother of the departed, and | passed away, and all nature was calm and se- 
the friends whom they knew were looking| rene. The birds were singing on the yet 
out into the darkness with tearful eyes expect-| leafless branches—the sun rose in brilliancy, 
ing their coming. ‘They knew that every! and, compared with the blackness and dark- 
comfort awaited them at that home where of-|| ness of the preceding night, it seemed a new 
ten before the severed linksof that household | world brought out of chaos; and but for the 
band had met to weep over the loved remains! heart-withering recollection that death was 
of some one of its branches that had fallen, || there, they could have imagined ita world of 
far separated from each other, but had been) bliss. The disinterested kindness of their 
gathered again tothe home of infancy, and| friendly host was such as is seldom found on 
from thence borne to rest together in the vil-| earth, and the remembrance will be cherished 
lage church-yard, there to await tbe voice of |) by the objects of it while they dwell below, 
the archangel and the trump of God, and to) and doubtless will be recalled to their minds, 
rise together in the morning of the resurrec- |, if they are permitted to enter that better land, 
tion. There was something mournfully pleas-|| of which that occurrence had afforded them 
ing in this idea, and they felt that their grief } so lively an emblem. 

would in some degree be mitigated under — With adoring gratitude to Him who reign- 
parental roof. But the wrathful elements|! eth in the heavens, and ruleth in the hearts 
forbade their progress. The fear that they) of the children of men, they left that hospita- 
had erred and presumptuously ventured on) ble dwelling, earnestly praying that when its 
the protection of their heavenly Father, for a) inmates should be called to their eternal home 
moment caused them to despond. But_yet!/they might be found among the number to 
their faith could not forsake its hold. They || whom it shall be said, “Come, ye blessed of 
expected to see the salvation of God even) my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
then. They knew that his power was the|| you from the foundation of the world: for I 


same as when in the days of his incarnation |, 


he dried the widow’s tears and raised her only | 


son to life. And thenagain their supplicating | 
eyes were raised to heaven, that his compas- 
sion might be extended tothem. Thus hours 
passed on, and every avenue of hope seemed 
closed—all efforts to procure a light by which 
they might find a shelter from the storm had 
been frustrated by the fury of the wind. The 
lights that had been seen glimmering in the 
distant habitations had disappeared, and all 
around seemed gone to their slumbers for the 
night—still the darkness of midnight sur- 


was an hungered and ye gave me meat— 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink—I was a stran- 
iger, and ye took me in; forasmuch as ye 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” : 


Mount Holly, N. J., April, 1841. 


THE VANITIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 





What a shadow is the life of man! whata 
breath, what a nothing it is! Thetime past, 





rounded them. Yet all fears for their own || that is nothing : just like a bird fled from the 
safety were lost in their anxiety to preserve | hand of the owner, out of sight. The time 
that form which had so long been the object|| present, is a vanishing, running hour; nay, 
of their unceasing care. The idea that the)! less, a flying minute, as good as nothing.— 
pitiless storm was beating over it, and might} The time to come, is uncertain: the evening 
possibly penetrate its scanty covering, or that||sun may see us dead. Therefore, Lord! in 
some accident might befall it, was agonizing | this hour, make me sure of thee ; for in the 
inthe extreme. But hope had not yet yielded |next, Iam not sure of myself.i— Divine 
todespair. They knew in whom they had' Breathings. 





To Anna—The Wish—The Lost 





From the Desk of Old Abel. 
TO ANNA. 


The leaf is on the tree, Anna, 
The Bee is on the flower, 

The woodbine casts its fragrant shade 
O’er Summer’s painted bower ; 

The Lark is in the field, Anna, 
The Robin on the spray, 

And Winter’s sullen gloom has passed, 
Like troubled thoughts, away. 


Come, let us leave the crowd, Anna, 
The giddy and the gay, 

Whose smiles are set in callous hearts, 
As gems in worthless clay ; 

For who can life desire, Anna, 
Where joy and grief combine ; 

The bridal, and the funeral train, 
In one unbroken line. 


The air is filled with sighs, Anna, 
And every breath we draw, 
With mutterings and blasphemy, 
Has broken Heaven’s law,— 
Fierce passions rend the breast, Anna, 
And heartless prayers arise, 
Like Cain’s rejected sacrifice, 
In anger, to the skies. 


In yonder tranquil grove, Anna, 
A chrystal streamlet flows, 

And on its verdant, sylvan banks, 
The Honey-suckle grows,— 

From overhanging boughs, Anna, 
The wild bird sweetly sings, 

And Zephyrs float, stir’d by the note, 
With fragrance on their wings :— 


There, in that hallow’d spot, Anna, 
No guilty thoughts abide, 

The heart, disrobed of earthly cares, 
Sees God on every side ;— 

And like the chrystal stream, Anna, 
On which the sunbeam plays,— 
Reflects the mystic light of Heav’n, 

In pure unclouded rays. 


THE WISH. 
BY ROGERS. 


Mine be a cot beside the hill; 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook, (that turns a mill,) 
With many a fall, shall linger near. 


The swallow oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 


Child. 


THE LOST CHILD 
BY MRS. TRAIL. 

Author of “The Backwoods of Canada.” 
Among the many casualties and accidents 
that befall the inhabitants of’ this forest land, 
there is none of more frequent recurrence 
than that of persons being lost in the woods. 
The following advertisement, which ap. 
peared in the Cobourg Star, dated August 2d, 
1837, excited the interest of all classes of 
people in the district, but more especial]y of 
those persons inhabiting the vicinity of the 

spot where the child’s friends lived :— 


Cump Lost !~-£50 Rewarp.—Lost, on 
Saturday last, the 29th of July, on the road 
leading from Bowskill mills to Foe’s Taverp, 
near the Rice Lake Plains, a child about six 
years old, the daughter of Mr. ‘Thomas Eyre, 
of Hamilton, near Cobourg. She wore a blye 
plaided satin frock, and was without her bon- 
net. Whoever will give such information as 
may lead to her discovery, shall receive the 
above reward. Tuomas Eyre. 


[ shall also copy the accompanying par- 
graph, which contains some particulars re- 
specting the child, not contained in the ad- 
vertisement ; it is as follows :— 

“One of those afflicting accidents which 
occasionally call forth the sympathy of a 
whole community, has just transpired in this 
neighbourhood, and is now occupying the st- 
tention of all classes. Its nature is briefly 
told in the above announcement, which in- 
forms us that a child has been lost, and is now 
wandering alone on the Rice Lake Plains, or 
may be dead. 

“On Saturday last, Mr. and Mrs. Eyre, of 
Hamilton, with a party of friends, went to 
gather whortleberries on the plain, and enjoy 
the pleasures of a pic-nic. Having dined, 
they proceeded to gather the berries, in which 
occupation the children participated with all 
the eagerness and heedless avidity that char- 
acterizes their age, wandering gaily from 
bush to bush, thoughtless of any danger ; but, 
alas! one of the little party was destined to 
pay fearfully for its temerity. On mustering 
to return home, Mr. Eyre’s little daughter, 
Jane, a fine child, about six years of age, was 
missing from the party, and, notwithstanding 
an active and immediate search was com- 
menced by the whole party, consisting of not 
less than thirty persons, and which has since 
been continued by hundreds of people from 
this and the adjacent townships, she still re- 
mains undiscovered, having been now four 
nights and three days alone in the wilderness, 
without food, without shelter, otherwise than 
what the bushes and trees may have afforded 
her. 








“We hear that nearly a thousand persons 
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humanely assisted the distracted parents in| that she thought she would not hide herself; 
their search for the poor little wanderer yes-| so she climbed up on a high log, and held up 


terday, and that a party of Indians started in 
quest of her, headed by Captain Pantosh.— 
We sincerely hope before this time, some 
trace of her may have been found. 

«In addition to the reward offered by Mr. 
Eyre for the recovery of his child, we learn 
that Lieutenant Rowe, his neighbour, has 
most generously pledged himself to add a 
further sum to the Indians of 100 dollars, 
should they succeed in finding her alive. Mr. 
Rowe has been indefatigable in his personal 
exertions, having been out night and day since 
the search began. 

“THe Catv Fovunp.—lIntelligence has 
just reached us that the child was found this 
morning (Thursday) near Cold Spring, alive 
and well, after having wandered in the woods 
five days and nights.” 

I learned the following interesting particu- 
lars from a gentleman who was himself one 
of the active searchers for the lost child, and 
who arrived on the spot where the Indians 
found her, a few minutes after the poor thing 
had been conveyed to the arms of her afflicted 
parents; thither he followed at full speed, to 
Jearn the state in which she was. “I found 
the poor child,” he said, “lying on the same 
bed with her father, who was completely worn 
out with fatigue. The child was greatly 
emaciated and presented a pitiable spectacle ; 
her poor hands, face and neck, were blistered 
and burned with the sun, while her clothes 
were rent in tatters, and her feet torn with 
briers. She never complained of hunger, 
though she said she only tasted a few berries 
from the time she was lost to that very day, 
but appeared to suffer the most tormenting 
agonies of thirst. It was thirst, in the first 
instance, that had led her to absent herself 
from the rest of the party. She had taken a 
saucer in her hand to search for drink; a hope 
she had never lost sight of, for she still re- 
tained the saucer in her feeble hand when 
found. She said she had wandered a long 
way in search of water, but found neither 
creek nor spring. On being questioned if 
she had heard the voice of the party in search 
of her the first day, she said, “ Yes, but asshe 
did not hear her papa’s voice she would not 
answer ; she did not see any of her own folks, 
and she was afraid to speak.” This unac- 
countable timidity proved the cause of all her 
own prolonged suffering, and the anguish en- 
dured by her distracted parents. Each day, 
she said, she heard people out in search of her, 
and she grew more and more alarmed lest she 
should fall into the hands of strangers, who 
might take her away; so she hid herself, and 
once laid down under some logs and bushes, 
when a party were coming near her; but the 


her hand, hoping some one would see her, and 

take her home to her papa, and give her a 
‘drink. It was fortunate for the poor little 
| wanderer that she came to this resolution be- 
‘fore it was too late, for exhausted nature must 
‘soon have sunk under the privations she en- 
dured. It is remarkable, that the spot where 
she was found was not a mile from the place 
| where she was first missed, and where she 
|must have been discovered very soon after 
‘she was missed from the party, but for her 
singular timidity. A few days’ careful treat- 
ment soon restored the runaway to her former 
health and spirits; and, young as she is, her 
adventure on the Rice Lake Plains will not 
easily be effaced from her mind.”* 

* These plains are not, as their name would indicate, 
mere level tracts of country, but comprise large extents 
of hill and dale, beautifully diversified with groves of 
oak and shrubby pine, rich pasture, and open spots of 
luxuriant herbage, intermixed with low shrubs, and an 
abundance of wild fruits and flowers. 


THERE'S MUSIC IN A MOTHER'S VOICE. 


There’s music in a mother’s voice, 
More sweet than breezes sighing ; 
There’s kindness in a mother’s glance 

Too pure for ever dying. 


There’s love within a mother’s breast, 
So deep ’tis still o’erflowing, 

And care for those she calls her own, 
That’s ever, ever growing. 


There’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 
That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 


And when a mother kneels to heaven, 
And for her child is praying, 

O! who can half the fervor tell 
That burns in all she’s saying. 


A mother! how her tender arts 
Can soothe the breast of sadness, 

And through the gloom of life once more, 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 


A mother! when like evening’s star, © 
Her course hath ceased before us, 
From brighter worlds regards us still, 

And watches fondly o’er us. 


One of the most important female qualities 
is sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give 
to woman insinuation and persuasion, in order 
to be surly; it did not make them weak, in or- 








der to be imperious; it did not give them a 
last day, she was so thirsty, and felt so ill,’ sweet voice to be employed in scolding. 
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And in that covenant-sheltered spot, 
There is a radiant gem, 

More precious far than ocean pearls, 
Or empire’s diadem ! 


HOME. 


MUSIC BY J.SHOEMAKER.—COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GARLA 
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Oh! keep that gem, ye plighted ones, 
Nor from that spot depart— 
That spot is Home—delightful home ! 

That gem the Farrurcn Heart. 











